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EDITORIALS 


“Bless All Who Are _ I these days when the reverses in the Far East 
and the rapidly deteriorating political and eco- 
nomic situation in Europe occupy the headlines, 
criticism naturally turns to our State Department, to the President, and to all 
who are in authority. Facts are brought to light by inquiring Congressmen 
and then shouted in lurid headlines to the nation, along with interpretation and 
conjectures and colorings which were not in the guarded statements of those 
responsible for the release of the information. The result is a lessening of 
confidence in national leadership and mounting fear for the future. 


in Authority” 


At this point we who consciously or unconsciously help to mold the 
opinions of our children and young people, as well as those of their parents, 
are likely to declaim bitterly upon the time-worn theme that there are no 
honest statesmen left and we are being betrayed into the hands of our enemies. 

Democracy has its faults, and these weaknesses show up especially in 
times of crisis. While firm and decisive action can be taken upon the personal 
fiat of a dictator, the democratic leader must seek the advice of many. He must 
not only calculate the chances of success, but must weigh the potential 
reception of his policies by the Congress, by the business and labor and farm 
blocs, and by the millions of average citizens, whom he represents. His course 
of action may seem to be, and often must be, hesitant, vacillating, incon- 
sistent — grist for the mill of Communistic propaganda and political oppo- 
sition at home. 

The Christian educator learns to take scare headlines with a grain of salt. 
He constantly tries to separate the kernels of real news from the chaff of 
propaganda. He learns to give those in authority the benefit of the doubt as 
long as possible. Above all, he learns more and more to take the whole 
international situation in fervent supplication to the throne of the Almighty, 
as our Church does Sunday after Sunday in the General Prayer: “Bestow Thy 
grace upon all the nations of the earth. Especially do we entreat Thee to bless 
our land and all its inhabitants and all who are in authority. Cause Thy 
glory to dwell among us, and let mercy and truth, righteousness and peace, 
everywhere prevail.” 
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Whether you plan it or not, your public utterances form the mold in 
which local opinion is crystallized. This mold will mass-produce something 
out of the fluid thoughts and hopes and fears of those you teach. Will it 
mass-produce bitter and scathing invectives or fervent prayers? The choice 
is yours. So is the responsibility. A. K. 


Cultural Antiques The mythical significance attached to February 2, | 


designating it as Ground-Hog Day, still induces 


people to predict the length and severity of winter; and St. Valentine’s Day, ~ 


February 14, with its traditional influence on the arrows of Cupid is firmly 
woven into our cultural fabric. 
We are apt to regard harmless myths, such as the two which the month 


of February brings to our attention, as the last remnants of a superstitious age 


which, like a few antiques among the furnishings in a modern home, embellish 
our advanced culture of today. A little survey, however, convinces us that 
myth and tradition still influence our thought and action to a considerable 
extent. The field of education is not free from the vestiges of traditional theory 
and practice. 

It is still a rather popular opinion that one’s personality is inherited and, 
like the color of one’s skin, cannot be changed. There are some teachers 
today who cling to that notion and on the basis of it excuse their failure to 
deal successfully with problem children in school. The transfer of training 
notion, that skills which pupils have acquired in one area of learning will 
carry over and automatically function in other unrelated subjects, has not 
yet been abandoned by all educational practitioners. Despite convincing 
evidence supplied by numerous scientific studies and investigations to the 
contrary, we still find teaching procedures based on the contention that 
memory content is true learning and the belief that drill preceding under- 
standing is effective teaching. 

Far-reaching changes in all directions mark our way of life in the middle 
of the twentieth century. Is it scientific advancement? Yes. Is it cultural 
progress? Yes, in many respects. Are superstition and traditional beliefs 
gone? No. To: 


Wanted — Leaders Try to imagine that you are assigned the task of 

exploring and mapping a small segment of land in 
(Competent) the United States that folate never been 
studied. You decide to start with a cross-section reconnaissance. With your 
compass in hand you walk into a forested area. After a time you note that the 
soil is getting wetter. Soon you are in muck. Ankle-deep water is the next 
situation to be tolerated. The slimy, sticky underfooting is discouraging. You 
proceed courageously until the water is knee deep, and the end is not in sight. 
You splash on for several hundred yards, but no relief is visible. You begin to 
question your compass and imagine that you have been walking in circles. 
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The query which confronts you is: shall you go on or turn back. The turn- 
back thought makes you feel cowardly; yet the path you are pursuing seems 
to lead to nothing but a slimier mess than the one you have previously 
encountered. 

It seems that many people in the United States are beginning to feel that 
our country is in the middle of an unexplored swamp. Shall it turn back 
or go on? Those who wish to retrace steps and pursue charted paths are 
maligned as isolationists. Those who wish to wade on through muck and 
morass, not knowing whether they are proceeding to ultimate defeat or 
victory, are called internationalists. Until a former president had the courage 
to speak the mind of millions, a person was considered academically antiquated 
to live in anything but a world of confusion. One either had to join the ranks 
of those who have the mentality of a Don Quixote or be labeled a traitor. 
Only a few years ago a correct analysis of world conditions would call for 
a “Russiaphobia” invective. The failure to embrace the Communists as 
brethren was the height of being undemocratic. Now just the opposite is 
true. Curiously enough, the same people are still running the circus. Con- 
fusing, isn’t it? 

Why the mess? Modern transportation and communication and human 
interests and demands have produced a rapidly shrinking world. Our most 
remote neighbors are only thirty hours away. Living with people successfully 
demands mutual understanding and honorable dealing. Economic prowess 
has permitted the United States to assume a prominent role in world affairs. 
Is she prepared? Can people who are geographically illiterate and morally 
corrupt be expected to manage world affairs in a competent fashion? 

The problems which confront leaders today are greater than those with 
which Washington and Lincoln had to cope. Both national and international 
affairs are more comprehensive and complex. To deal with them requires 
better and better leadership, but we are not getting it. Why not? For many 
years the thought and conduct of the American people was, by and large, 
directed and controlled by clergymen and businessmen. People with strong 
religious sympathies will respect a clergyman’s point of view. The business- 
man derived his stature from the control of the dollar. During this period of 
time the politician and the teacher occupied positions of lesser significance. 
Their incomes reflected this point of view (and they still do in many cases). 
With exceptions, the result was that people of relatively low caliber moved 
into the political arena or the public teaching profession. During the past 
few decades the power of dollar control has rapidly moved from the hands 
of the businessman to those of the politician. Along with dollar control goes 
influence. This trend is continuing at high velocity. The result is that power 
now rests in the hands of the relatively incompetent. Furthermore, during 
the past few decades more and more people have been going to school 
longer and longer. Teachers are now the primary directors of human thought. 
Not too long ago the fifty-thousand-dollar church was the dominant edifice 
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of a community. Now it is the million-dollar high school. The frowned-upon 
teacher and the much-maligned politician now hold the keys to the destinies 
of man. If the American people learn to treat these professions with deserved 
respect and make sizable monetary and personal contributions for their main- 


tenance and development, then there is hope. If not, then chaos and con- | 
fusion will lead us deeper and deeper into a hopeless mire. Survival requires _ 


fast and bold action. HG; 


Teaching Made Easy The P. T. A. had purchased some audio-visual { 


equipment. The teacher was appreciatively 
demonstrating its usefulness to the assembled parents. “See,” said he, “how 
simple teaching is with equipment of this type?” The smile on his face 
revealed that he was not serious about the remark. Yet there are people 
who actually believe that the more gadgets one has, the simpler it is to teach. 

Equipment does not necessarily make teaching easier. It can and frequently 
does make it better. A motion picture machine makes necessary selecting, 
ordering, previewing, presenting, and returning film. So it is with each new 
gadget. There is no educational magic associated with new machines. Each 
one requires added effort. He who does not believe this may be confusing 
education and entertainment. 

Machines are not the perfect panacea for pedagogical problems. It is 
still an unchallenged fact that a log with Mark Hopkins at one end is a far 
better school than the most expensive modern classroom presided over 
by a mediocre teacher. The noted educator Abraham Flexner insisted that 
“without ideals, without effort, without scholarship, without philosophical 
continuity, there is no such thing as education.” These things machines 
cannot provide. H. G. 


Is the School Expected One of the trends today is to make the 
foe Or IA? public more conscious of the need and 

purpose of schools. The press and radio 
bring to our attention the important service the schools are rendering the 
individual, the group, society at large, and the nation. On the basis of analyses 
of personal and social problems, the golden opportunities of the school are 
constantly brought to the fore. All of this has resulted in making the public 
conscious of the scope and purpose of an institution which heretofore had 
been enshrouded in rather vague and nebulous concepts. 

No intelligent person will deplore these efforts. Indifference to education 
and consequent neglect of schools must eventually spell cultural regression. 
On the other hand, there is a danger of placing too much responsibility on 
the school. It should be borne in mind that the school is but one of our vital 
social institutions, all of which have their respective obligations toward 
the building and securing of the societal structure. America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air on November 14 discussed the question whether the public expects 


| 
| 
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too much of its schools. One of the speakers, Mrs. Douglas Horton, former 
president of Wellesley College, took the affirmative in the debate. Said 
Mrs. Horton: 


The modern slogan “Let the school do it” has encouraged too many communities 
to dump on the school doorstep every foundling ambition for youth in a confused 
society. “Let the school be responsible,” they say, “for health — physical, mental, 
emotional; for safety; how to drive an automobile; how to escape an atom bomb; 
for patriotism; the nature of democracy; for artistic appreciation, musical skill, 
See good manners, civic pride — everything that nice boys and girls should 

ow. 

My argument is not that the schools do more than is needed, but that we expect 
them to carry too much of a load. We've inclined in recent years to talk as though 
the family and the church are really unimportant in the child’s experience, crediting 
neither with very much ability, things to be tolerated, but not really trusted. And 
we have been talking as though the destiny of the entire nation, indeed the entire 
world, depended exclusively on schools. 

Schoolteachers — and don’t I know — know how hopeless that really is. Expecting 
schools to be all things to all men has minimized the time available for doing the 
things that schools are theoretically better able to do than the other institutions. 
As it is, intellectual discipline has become almost an accident in the life of the 
ordinary boy and girl. Where is the young American going to learn to read, to 
write, to reason logically, if he doesn’t learn it in school? Where will he study 
geography of this enlarging world? world history? 

The above point of view is worthy of serious deliberation. One social 
institution must not be singled out and made to bear the brunt of responsi- 
bility. Institutions, like persons, are readily inclined to delegate functions 
and obligations. When this is done, faultfinding is apt to be focused strongly 
in but one direction. And that is the tendency today. Our wave of juvenile 
delinquency, the rising divorce rate, disregard for the rights of others, and 
other social ills are being laid at the door of the school, and it is made the 
social scapegoat. 

Family, church, government, and business should consider themselves 
allies together with the school in safeguarding the welfare of the individual 
and of society. True, the complexity of our modern culture has increased 
the responsibilities of the school, and these the school cannot evade. But the 
other social institutions are similarly affected. The recognition of this fact 
should pave the way for closer co-operation of the various institutions. And 
that seems to be a crying need of the hour. MAES 


CELEBRATE 385TH ANNIVERSARY OF ST. AUGUSTINE. — St. Augustine, Fla., 
often referred to as the “cradle of Christian civilization” in the U. S., marked 
the 385th anniversary of its founding in two observances, one on August 28, 
feast day of St. Augustine, the other on September 8, the day on which the 
city was founded in 1565. The uncertain world situation curtailed plans for 
pageantry, but city officials sponsored a colorful though simple civic cele- 
bration. Visitors and tourists were invited to a huge birthday program, which 
featured a cake bearing 385 candles and a band concert. Many religious cere- 
monies were a part of the observance. — The Christian Century, October 4, 1950. 


The Christ-Centered Life of the Teacher 


RicHARD R. CAEMMERER 


The writer was asked to present the 
essay of which this is the abstract to the 
conference of the teachers of the Northern 
Illinois District in Chicago, October 19, 
1950. 

To address teachers on this subject 
is a most grateful assignment. Chris- 
tians are in the world for the purpose 
of helping one another in their faith 
and life. Hence it is a doubly vital 
opportunity to contribute to the call- 
ing of people whose chief function it 
is to foster the spiritual life of boys 
and girls in the Christian day school. 


J. WHO IS THE CHRIST-CENTERED 
TEACHER? 

Who is this person whose life we 
call “Christ-centered”? He is a per- 
son who was and is a sinner — a 
person who of himself is dead, with- 
out the life of God. But Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, was sent into the 
world to redeem him, to suffer and to 
die on the cross so that God could 
forgive his sins and send His Spirit 
back into his heart (John 3:1-16). 
Thus he has the life of God, eternal 
life. 

Eternal life is not a thing simply 
to wait for, but it is here and now, 
the moment that the Christian is born 
again through the Spirit and has been 
given faith to believe in Jesus Christ 
as his Redeemer. The redeemed, for- 
given, and reborn man thinks of his 
whole life now as a life that he lives 
“unto Him” (2 Cor. 5:14-15). The 
Christian does not think of his life, 
however, merely as one lived for 
Christ. When he speaks of his life as 
“Christ-centered,” he thinks not 


merely of a target to strike. But his 
life is one that stems from Christ, a 
life that he lives because he holds to 
Christ by faith and depends on the re- 
demption of Jesus Christ to keep him 
in that relation to God by which his 
life is truly life (Gal. 2:20). 


Il. WHAT IS THE LIFE WHICH 
THE TEACHER LIVES IN CHRIST? 
It is very simple to say that a Chris- 

tian lives his life because of Christ. 
Ie ae necessary to review more pa- 
tiently the detail by which the Scrip- 
tures picture this life in actual 
operation. 

The Christian is what he is alto- 
gether because of the work of Christ. 
Therefore it is necessary that he con- 
quer the bent toward self-righteous- 
ness which still lurks in the flesh of 
every Christian. This is what St. Paul 
was talking about when he told the 
Philippians that he counted “all things 
but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus, my Lord,” 
and “forgetting those things which are 
behind and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before,” he presses 
“toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus” 
(Phil. 3:8-14). The Christ-centered 
life not merely talks about being in 
Christ, but actually draws its power 
for living from Christ and His re- 
demption. 

Also after he is reborn, the Chris- 
tian suffers the attacks and presence 
of the flesh. The Christ-centered life 
is one of growth. It implies that the 
forces of the Spirit increase day by 
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day, and those of the flesh recede. 
It means an increase of the lovely 
virtues (Gal. 5:22-23) and a progres- 
sive pinching off of fleshly traits 
(vv. 19-21). 

The Christian man is in the world 
in order to witness to Christ and to 
reveal the redemption and the Lord- 
ship of Christ to others (Luke 24: 
46-48; John 17:22-23). The Christ- 
centered life is literally that — a life in 
which Christ is apparent at its center 
and which shows on the surface that 
Christ and His redemption is the 
source of all that goes on there. 

To speak more specifically, the 
Christ-centered life is one which main- 
tains this focus in the various relations 
to people into which God places the 
Christian. The Christian speaks his 
words and labors at his tasks with 
the ability that he has from God be- 
cause of Christ (1 Pet. 4:10-11). 
These relations to people we term the 
Christian’s callings. Every Christian 
occupies several of them simultane- 
ously, and so does the Christian 
teacher. In all of his callings he 
maintains and seeks to maintain this 
quality of being Christ-centered. 

The Christian teacher is a member 
of a family, possibly a husband and 
father. This implies that he seeks to 
reveal his life in Christ toward the 
members of his own family, and he 
seeks to build up in them this same 
life which he possesses (Eph. 5:21— 
6:4; Col. 4:19, 21). Professional 
church workers sometimes imagine 
themselves to have only one calling, 
namely, that of their professional 
occupation, but God has made them 
also members of families and looks to 
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them to carry out their calling toward 
their own households first. 

The Christian teacher is a mem- 
ber of his community, deals with 
neighbors, friends and fellow citizens, 
and witnesses to them in speech and 
behavior which should prove winsome 
and attract them to his Lord (Col. 
4:5-6; 1 Pet. 3:8-16). He shares in 
the life of citizenship and contributes 
to public welfare because he wants to 
love men and provide for them 
through the devices of government 
and public welfare that are at his 
disposal (Rom. 13:1-8). 

The Christian teacher is a member 
of a Christian congregation. He 
serves that congregation not simply 
in his profession, but through the 
same channels that are open to every 
layman of the congregation, in the 
fields of mutual admonition and en- 
couragement, in bringing the Gospel 
and its comfort to his brother Chris- 
tian at every opportunity, in demon- 
strating the virtues of humility and 
self-sacrifice and contributing to their 
improvement in the brother, and by 
showing the desire to contribute to 
the spiritual life of his fellow member 
in every way (Matt. 18:10-20; Eph. 
4:1-7; Phil. 2:1-16). 

Among Christians the teacher is 
unique as one who has the calling of 
being a teacher. Hence this calling 
is going to be Christ-centered. He is 
employed by the parish for definite 
and prescribed routines and _ tasks, 
and in them all he is going to be one 
who is driven by Christ and serves 
for the sake of Christ. 


Think of the goals of the Christ- 
centered teacher at his task. All of 
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these goals involve his pupils. His 
whole lifework is to cause his pupils 
to be children in Christ — children 
who know that they are redeemed by 
the blood of Christ, children whose 
hearts are moved and wills are driven 
by Christ and His Spirit. 

The teacher wants his children to 
know the Scriptures, to be able to 
find Christ in them, and to be able to 
feed their own spiritual life from the 
Christ in the Scriptures. 

The teacher proposes to build atti- 
tudes in his pupils toward their voca- 
tion, present and future. He helps 
them to understand that now they are 
living as God’s people in their families 
and all of their relationships, and in 
all of them they are to be showing 
forth the Lord Christ. He proposes to 
teach them that they are preparing to 
grow up and be useful members of 
society — useful in that they have 
Christ Himself as the Focus and 
Source of all that they do. 

The teacher wishes to develop 
habits in his pupils which are Christ- 
centered. These habits involve their 
behavior in the classroom or on the 
playground, their manifest desires and 
their speech. These habits are to 
maintain Christ as the Source and 
Focus of living when the child is at 
home or in school, alone or with 
others. 

The teacher seeks to develop in 
his pupils practices of personal piety 
which are Christ-centered. He is 
aware of the danger that a child may 
do things because of fear-compulsion 
merely, and so he seeks to build in the 
child a gratitude toward God and an 
awareness of God as our Father 
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through Jesus Christ. He hopes to 
train the child in prayer and worship 
so that this Christ be exalted in word 
and in fact. 

The teacher’s techniques for achiev- 
ing these goals will be Christ-centered 
if he himself is Christ-centered. In 
the simple, explicit informational ac- 
tivities of his profession he will de- 
liberately and constantly set forth 
Christ as central. As he trains and 
counsels toward the Christian voca- 
tion now and as he interprets and 
stimulates toward the Christian voca- 
tion that lies ahead of the child, he 
sets forth Christ as Savior and Lord 
always. 

The teacher carries out his responsi- 
bility not only by classroom instruc- 
tion, but by the device of building up 
a fellowship of practical living which 
pervades classroom, _ playground, 
friendship relations, home and parish. 
He seeks to make all of these relations 
Christ-centered not only by his own 
verbal emphases and explanations of 
Christ as Redeemer and Lord, but 
also by the practices of mutual ad- 
monition, common worship, culture 
rooted in Christ as Lord, and sense of 
mutual responsibility, which he de- 
velops in his pupils. 

The teacher who is Christ-centered 
operates in all of his techniques with 
the Bible as his tool, the Christ-cen- 
tered Bible. He exalts it as the source 
and ongoing agency for the life in 
Christ, by causing the Bible to stand 
before his pupils not as a book of 
memory verses merely or as a code for 
behavior, but as the story of God, who 
is our Father through the sacrifice of 
His Son. 
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Ill. HOW SHALL THE TEACHER 

FOSTER THIS LIFE IN HIMSELF? 

All of this plot and blueprint for 
the life and profession of the Christ- 
centered teacher is impractical with- 
out his thoroughly employing the 
processes by which he fosters this life 
in himself. 

In the grind of professional duties 
and in the lockstep of routine the 
teacher, like other Christians, may be- 
gin to forget the true nature of his 
needs. He finds himself wanting to 
get work done, to pay grocery bills, to 
meet occupational deadlines, and he 
forgets that his first need is the King- 
dom of God. The flesh within him 
may boil up the desires that come 
with pride and pique, with jealousy 
and fatigue, and he will forget to 
interpret and diagnose his own con- 
dition as one in which the life of God 
is beginning to wane. Hence the 
Christ-centered teacher will daily 
confront his own need for Christ, who 
is the one Answer to the problems of 
sin and flesh (Rom. 7:15-25; 1 John 
2:5-17). 

The Christian teacher will, in a 
process indissolubly connected with 
his awareness of sin, draw on that 
forgiveness. It is there for him, God 
has reconciled him to Himself, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Hence as the Christian teacher pon- 
ders the atoning work of our Lord 
Christ, God’s forgiveness comes to 
him, God’s Spirit grows within him, 
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and his Christ-centeredness comes to 
sharper focus. This the Christian 
teacher does as he ponders Christ in 
the Word of the Bible, as he discusses 
it with his brother Christian, as he 
shares in the Word and Sacrament of 
Christian worship (John  6:47-57; 
8:31-36; 1 Cor. 11:23-80). 

The Christian teacher will main- 
tain the habits of prayer in which he 
is aware of, and proves his hunger for, 
the life in Christ. Physical hungers 
are attached to physical discomforts; 
spiritual hungers and deficiencies are 
marked by an absence of feeling al- 
together — apathy. Spiritual hunger 
is like the state of a man who is freez- 
ing to death. Hence the Christian 
cultivates the life of prayer, which is 
the sharpening of the awareness of 
sin and the reaching out for the new 
life in Christ (Matt. 6:9-15; Luke 
11:5-13). 

One more thought requires state- 
ment, although it fits logically into a 
prior comment. And that is that the 
teacher, when he is truly Christ- 
centered, will apply the Gospel, 
which he teaches in his classroom, to 
himself first of all (2 Tim. 2:6). The 
curse of professionalism, the basic dis- 
tortion of the Christ-centeredness of 
the Christian worker, lies in his per- 
mitting the Gospel of Christ to be 
only words, instead of the power of 
God. To be Christ-centered — be 
Gospel-driven! 


TV Hurts. — Television is hurting adult night class attendance. Fifty 
cities reported that their adult education courses show a drop in attendance 
of 15 per cent because of television. But Albuquerque, N. Mex., is an exception. 
That city is using television in its adult classes. 
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Private educational effort ante- 
dated public educational effort in the 
United States. As the several States 
assumed the responsibility to provide 
public education in tax-supported 
schools, many of these private schools 
were abandoned either because of 
lack of patronage or because the 
sponsors of the school saw no further 
need for their educational activities. 
Because of the closing of many private 
and parochial schools the proportion 
of students in non-public schools has 
declined markedly since 1840. In 
1946, the latest year for which sta- 
tistics are available, private educa- 
tional effort in the United States pro- 
vided service for approximately 
eleven per cent of the elementary, 
nine per cent of the secondary, and 
nearly fifty per cent of college and 
university enrollments. 

At the elementary level there were 
9,992 non-public schools in operation 
during 1935—36.1 Nearly two thirds 
of these schools were under the con- 
trol of the Roman Catholic Church, 
approximately one sixth were under 
Protestant and Jewish direction, and 
another sixth were listed as non-sec- 
tarian. These non-public elementary 
schools enrolled 2,263,357 pupils in 
1935—36, or slightly under 10 per cent 
of the total. Of this total enrollment 
the Roman Catholic schools reported 
2,102,889 pupils. In 1946 non-public 


1 Emery M. Foster, “Statistical Summary 
of Education, 1985—86,” Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States, 1934—36. 
Bulletin No. 2, chap. 1, vol. 2, 1937. 


elementary schools enrolled 2,259,392 
pupils, or 11.3 per cent of the total.? 

The total number of non-public 
secondary schools reported in 1935 to 
1936, including 228 junior colleges, 
was 3,327, distributed by affiliation as 
follows: Roman Catholic, 65 per cent; 
non-sectarian, 20 per cent; and Protes- 
tant, 15 per cent. The 1935-36 en- 
rollment was 387,309, or 6 per cent of 
the total secondary school enrollment. 
The 1945—46 enrollment was 565,108, 
or 9.1 per cent of the total. With the 
great rise of public secondary educa- 
tion since 1890 there has come a de- 
cline in the proportion of secondary 
school pupils served by non-public 
schools. In 1890 non-public schools 
enrolled slightly more than 27 per 
cent of the total secondary school en- 
rollment. While there has been a 
marked decline in general, since 1940 
there has been a 23.4 per cent increase 
in the enrollment of private and paro- 
chial high schools. 

In addition to elementary and 
secondary schools, non-public educa- 
tion also includes commercial and 
business schools, private colleges and 
universities, and adult education for 
various interest groups. 

The education of youth is a matter 
of vital importance in every State. 
Totalitarian states demand complete 
control of the educative process, for 
the purpose of the State is complete 


2 David T. Blose, “Statistics of State 
School Systems, 1945—46,” Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States, 1944—46. 
Chap. 2. 


8 Ibid., p. 16. 
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control of the ideology of the popu- 
lace. With the older generation con- 
formity can be obtained only by 
means of “thought police,” concen- 
tration camps, and the liquidation of 
those who do not accept the “religion” 
of the State. With the youth of the 
nation, complete control of the edu- 
cative process is sufficient to guaran- 
tee conformity. 

Democratic states also require a 
central conformity in beliefs, loyalties, 
and practices in order to maintain the 
culture and its social organization. To 
provide this common core of values, 
our States have provided a system of 
public schools and have enacted com- 
pulsory education laws so that each 
generation of youth will be prepared 
to discharge the duties of citizenship 
in time of peace and in time of war. 
As the Court of Appeals of Kentucky 
stated:* “Upon preparation of the 
younger generations for civic duties 
depends the perpetuity of this gov- 
ernment.” 

The democratic State differs 
sharply from the totalitarian State in 
that it recognizes a plurality of al- 
legiances. Certain essentials of con- 
formity are required of all, but be- 
yond this there is sufficient room for 
wide variations in individual beliefs 
and practices. Since the child is “not 
the mere creature of the State,” 
parents may choose the school that 
their children are to attend. If, for 
some reason, they are not satisfied 
with the program of the public school, 
they can satisfy the demands of the 
State as to the compulsory attendance 


4 City of Louisville v. Commonwealth, 
134 Ky. 488, 121 S. W. 411. 
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laws by sending their children to 
private or parochial schools. 

What is the relation of these non- 
public schools to the State? Three 
aspects of this relationship will be 
considered: The legal status of the 
non-public school, regulation and 
supervision of non-public schools, and 
public aid to non-public schools. 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE 
NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL 

The legal basis of non-public edu- 
cational institutions is found either in 
the charter granted to them by the 
State or in the fact that the State 
recognizes attendance at the non- 
public school as satisfying the com- 
pulsory attendance laws. These 
statutes do not require that children 
be sent to the public schools, but they 
vary somewhat as to what shall con- 
stitute sufficient schooling in lieu 
thereof. Ordinarily, children who are 
otherwise educated for a like period 
of time in the subjects pursued at the 
public schools are exempted from at- 
tendance at the public schools.° 

The legal status of the non-public 
educational institutions is further de- 
fined by the protection afforded the 
schools against possible majority in- 
tolerance and the right granted to 
parents to send their children to these 
non-public schools. This protection 
is clearly demonstrated in the famous 
Oregon case. 

On November 7, 1922, the people 
of Oregon adopted the following ini- 
tiative measure (Oregon Ls. Par. 
5259) which was to become effective 
in 1926: 


5 94 R.C.L., 622—23. 
6 268 U.S. 530. 
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Children between the Ages of Eight 
and Sixteen Years. — Any parent, guard- 
ian, or other person in the State of 
Oregon, having control or charge or cus- 
tody of a child under the age of sixteen 
years and of the age of eight years or 
over at the commencement of a term of 
public school of the district in which 
said child resides, who -shall fail or 
neglect or refuse to send such child to 
a public school for the period of time a 
public school shall be held during the 
current year in said district, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and each day’s 
failure to send such child to public 
school shall constitute a separate of- 
fensemme 

While the bill contained exemptions 
for children who were not normal, or 
who had completed the eighth grade, 
or who resided at considerable dis- 
tance from any public school, or 
whose parents and guardians held 
special permits from the County 
Superintendent, the enforcement of 
the law would have destroyed all 
private elementary schools in the 
State of Oregon. It is quite possible 
that most of the private secondary 
schools would have been similarly 
affected. 

Two private schools, the Society of 
Sisters and the Hill Military Academy, 
brought suit to enjoin the enforce- 
ment of the measure. The Society of 
Sisters’ bill alleged that the enact- 
ment conflicted with the right of 
parents to choose schools where their 
children would receive appropriate 
mental and_ religious training, the 
right of the child to influence the 
parents’ choice of a school, the right 
of schools and teachers therein to 
engage in a useful business or pro- 
fession, and that the bill was therefore 
repugnant to the Constitution and 
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void. It was further alleged that un- 
less enforcement of the measure was 
enjoined, the corporation’s business 
and property would suffer irreparable 
injury.” 

The Hill Military Academy de- 
clared that by reason of the statute 
and threat of enforcement their busi- 
ness was being destroyed and its 
property depreciated; parents and 
guardians were refusing to make con- 
tracts for the future instruction of 
their sons; and some pupils were be- 
ing withdrawn.® 

In rendering judgment on the issues 
involved in the case the court said:® 


No question is raised concerning the 
power of the State reasonably to reg- 
ulate all schools, to inspect, supervise, 
and examine them, their teachers and 
pupils, to require that all children of 
proper age attend some school, that 
teachers shall be of good moral char- 
acter and patriotic disposition, that cer- 
tain studies plainly essential to good 
citizenship must be taught, and that 
nothing be taught which is manifestly 
inimical to the public welfare. 

The inevitable practical result of en- 
forcing the Act under consideration 
would be destruction of appellees’ pri- 
mary schools, and perhaps all other 
private primary schools for normal chil- 
dren within the State of Oregon. These 
parties are engaged in a kind of under- 
taking not inherently harmful, but long 
regarded as useful and meritorious. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing in the present 
record to indicate that they have failed 
to discharge their obligations to patrons, 
students, or the State. And there are no 
peculiar circumstances or present emer- 
gencies which demand extraordinary 
measures relative to primary education. 


7 Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 U.S. 
532. 


8 Ibid., 268 U.S. 533. 
9 Ibid., 268 U.S. 5384—35. 
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Under the doctrine of Meyer v. Ne- 
braska, 262 U.S. 390, we think it en- 
tirely plain that the Act of 1922 un- 
reasonably interferes with the liberty of 
parents and guardians to direct the up- 
bringing and education of children under 
their control. As often heretofore pointed 
out, rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion may not be abridged by legislation 
which has no reasonable relation to some 
purpose within the competency of the 
State. The fundamental theory of liberty 
upon which all governments in this 
Union repose excludes any general power 
of the State to standardize its children 
by forcing them to accept instruction 
from public teachers only. The child is 
not the mere creature of the State; those 
who nurture him and direct his destiny 
have the right, coupled with the high 
duty, to recognize and prepare him for 
additional obligations. 

The unanimous opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
Oregon case upheld the right of 
private individuals and private cor- 
porations to maintain schools, and 
recognized the right of the parent to 
direct and control the education of 
his children. The opinion also af- 
fected certain other States in which 
similar legislation was contemplated. 
Although this celebrated case hinged 
on the fact that the corporations in 
question could not be deprived of 
their property without due process of 
law, the dicta of the court with 
respect to the right of parents to 
direct the education of their children 
are so obviously a prior assumption 
lending validity to the decision in 
favor of the two corporations or a 
corollary of the right of the institu- 
tions to exist, that it may be confi- 
dently asserted that the court will 
continue to uphold the liberty of 
parents and guardians to choose 
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equivalent non-public education for 
their children. 

A more recent case emphasizing 
that the State maintains no monopoly 
in education and recognizing private 
schools teaching comparable branches 
was decided in North Carolina in 
1944.0 The will of J. L. Murray, 
after providing a life estate in the 
property for his wife, created a testa- 
mentary trust, the income after paying 
taxes and keeping the property in 
repair to be used “. . . in establishing 
and forever maintaining and con- 
ducting a permanent common school 
for the education in the common 
school branches of an English edu- 
cation of the poor white children of 
Buncombe County, North Carolina, 
living anywhere within said county.” 

The trust was assailed by Emory 
West and others, on behalf of them- 
selves and all other heirs at law of 
J. L. Murray, who sought to terminate 
it upon the ground that the expansion 
of the State school system and the en- 
largement of opportunity adequately 
meet every educational demand of in- 
digent children provided for in the 
will and destroy the object of the 
trust. 

In deciding against the heirs the 
court stated: 

The State maintains no monopoly in 
the education of its citizens. It neither 
requires nor expects that its youth re- 
ceive tuition exclusively with the State- 
sponsored public schools. The compul- 
sory attendance law recognizes the 
private schools teaching comparable 
branches and gives credit for attendance 
there. Neither the school law nor the 
educational policy of the State excludes 


10 West v. Lee, 29 S.E. 2d 31, 244 
INF Com Tio: 
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private educational enterprise patently 
conducive to the public welfare. The rea- 
sons are cogent and too numerous for 
discussion here. So long as there remains 
the liberty to attend the schools it pro- 
vides, there remains the raison détre of a 
charitable trust of this character, no mat- 
ter how adequate the public school sys- 
tem provided by the State may become. 

The courts have established the 
right of parents in the choice of edu- 
cational agencies as included in the 
general exercise of their civil liberties. 
The legal right of non-public schools 
grows out of the fundamental right of 
the parent to control the education of 
his children provided that the exer- 
cise of this right does not endanger 
the State.11. Based on this con- 
sideration, the State permits minority 
groups or organizations to organize 
and maintain valid educational in- 
stitutions. 


REGULATION AND SUPERVISION 
OF NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The power of the legislature over 
public schools is complete, but there 
is no such power in regard to private 
schools, nor in fact any power at all 
insofar as the educational features 
are concerned.!? Under the police 
power the legislature may regulate 
education in many respects in private 
schools, but the exercise of such 
police power must not be arbitrary 
and must be limited to the preserva- 
tion of the public safety, the public 
health, or the public morals. 

Moehlman points out that the State 
is interested in the quality of instruc- 


11 Arthur B. Moehlman, School Ad- 
ministration. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1940, p. 787. 


1224 R. C. L., 562. 
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tion received by children in non- 
public schools and in their safety 
while attending them.’* This interest 
covers five aspects of the work of non- 
public schools: 

1. Inspection of non-public school 
buildings for safety in construction. 

2. Requirements of institutional 
practice so that danger from fire and 
panic may be minimized. 

3. Legal competency of the teacher 
with respect to certification. 

4. Inspection of the maintenance 
of the minimum State educational 
program. 

5. Prohibiting the teaching of anti- 
social doctrine or of immorality, or 
the advocation of either a Fascist or 
Communist form of government by 
revolution. 


The extent to which this super- 
vision of non-public schools is carried 
on varies somewhat from State to 
State. The courts have indicated in 
various decisions, however, the scope 
of this regulatory power. 

The Kansas Case. — That the State 
has no jurisdiction over the course of 
study in non-public schools was the 
opinion of a Kansas court in 1916. 
A truant officer was invoking the 
statute relating to truancy (Kansas 
Gen. St. 1909, Par. 7736) against a 
father whose child transferred from 
the public school to a parochial school 
for several months of the school year. 
It was alleged that the parochial 
school had an entirely different course 
of study than the public school and 
that the child was therefore not re- 
ceiving an equivalent education. 


13 Moehlman, op. cit., p. 793. 
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In ruling for the defendant the 
court said:!4 

Presumably this defendant’s child at- 
tended the public school from September 
until April, while the public school was 
in session. When the private school be- 
gan its term, he attended it instead of 
the public school. In such case the child 
was not a truant. So long as his parent 
kept him regularly in attendance in the 
one school or the other, for such term 
as the school was in session, the truancy 
act, as it now reads, is satisfied. Since 
the Legislature has refrained from exer- 
cising control over the courses of study in 
these private, denominational, or paro- 
chial schools further than to require 
them to be taught by competent instruc- 
tors, it is too much to ask the State’s 
prosecuting officers or its courts to med- 
dle with them. 

The Nebraska Case. — The State is 
further limited in its control of non- 
public schools in that it cannot pro- 
hibit the teaching of well-recognized 
school subjects in such schools. After 
World War I a number of States 
passed legislation making it unlawful 
to teach German, and in some in- 
stances any foreign language, to 
pupils in private, parochial, or public 
schools who had not completed the 
work of the eighth grade. This legis- 
lation was attacked in the courts of 
Nebraska, Iowa, and Ohio, and in 
each instance the State courts held 
the legislation to be a legitimate ex- 
ercise of the police power.’ The 
Nebraska case was carried to the 
Supreme Court, where the Law was 


14 State v. Will, 160 P. 1025, 99 Kan. 167. 
15 Nebraska District of Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of Missouri et al. v. McKelvie, 
104, Neb. 93, 175 N.W. 581, 7 A.L.R. 
1688; State v. Bartels, 191, Iowa 1060, 181 
N. W. 508; 102 Ohio St. 474, 1382 N.E. 20. 
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declared unconstitutional. Similar 
legislation in nine other States was 
directly affected by this opinion.'¢ 
In view of the far-reaching impor- 
tance of the Nebraska case, it will be 
worth while to examine the law in 
question, to review the facts in the 
case, and to quote from the opinion 
of the court. 

The State of Nebraska on April 9, 
1919, approved “An Act Relating to 
the Teaching of Foreign Languages 
in the State of Nebraska.”17 The 
provisions of this act, the Siman Law, 
were as follows: 


Section 1. No person, individually or 
as a teacher, shall in any private, de- 
nominational, parochial, or public school, 
teach any subject to any person in any 
language other than the English lan- 
guage. 

Section 2. Languages, other than the 
English language, may be taught as lan- 
guages only after a pupil shall have at- 
tained and successfully passed the eighth 
grade as evidenced by a certificate of 
graduation issued by the county super- 
intendent of the county in which the 
child resides. 


Section 3. Any person who violates 
any of the provisions of this act shall 
be subject to a fine of not less than 
twenty-five ($25) dollars, nor more than 
one hundred ($100) dollars, or be con- 
fined in the county jail for any period 
not exceeding thirty days for each of- 
fense. 


Section 4. Whereas an emergency 


16 See I. N. Edwards, “The Legal Status 
of Foreign Languages in the Schools,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XXIV, 9 December, 
1923), 270—78. The nine other States which 
had enacted similar laws were Louisiana, 
1918; Alabama, Colorado, Delaware, Iowa, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Oklahoma in 1919; and 
South Dakota in 1921. 

17 299 A.L.R. 1448; Nebraska Ls. 1919, 
chap. 249. 
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exists, this act shall be in force from and 
after its passage and approval. 

Robert T. Meyer was tried and 
convicted in the district court for 
Hamilton County, Nebraska, under 
information that on May 25, 1920, 
while an instructor in Zion Parochial 
School he unlawfully taught the 
subject of reading in the German 
language to Raymond Parpart, a child 
of ten years, who had not attained 
and successfully passed the eighth 
grade. The Supreme Court of the 
State affirmed the judgment of con- 
viction.18 

In reversing the judgment of the 
State court, Mr. Justice Reynolds 
stated:1® 


The problem for our determination is 
whether the statute, as construed and ap- 
plied, unreasonably infringes the liberty 
guaranteed to the plaintiff in error by the 
14th Amendment. “No State .. . shall 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law.” 

That the State may do much, go very 
far, indeed, in order to improve the 
quality of its citizens, physically, men- 
tally, and morally is clear; but the in- 
dividual has certain fundamental rights 
which must be respected. The protection 
of the Constitution extends to all —to 
those who speak other languages as well 
as to those born with English on the 
tongue. Perhaps it would be highly ad- 
vantageous if all had ready understand- 
ing of our ordinary speech, but this can- 
not be coerced by methods which con- 
flict with the Constitution —a desirable 
end cannot be promoted by prohibited 
means. 


The court held that the Siman law 
violated that provision of the Four- 
teenth Amendment which prohibits 
any State from depriving a person of 


18 107 Neb. 657, 187 N. W. 100. 
19 29 A. L. R. 1451. 
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life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law.?° 

Mere knowledge of the German lan- 
guage cannot reasonably be regarded as 
harmful. Heretofore it has been com- 
monly looked upon as helpful and de- 
sirable. Plaintiff in error taught this 
language in school as part of his occupa- 
tion. His right thus to teach and the 
right of parents to engage him so to in- 
struct their children, we think, are within 
the liberty of the Amendment. 

The Packer Collegiate Case. — The 
concern of the courts to deal justly 
with non-public schools was again 
evident in a recent decision of the 
courts in New York. The court de- 
clared that the paragraph of the 
Education Law providing that no one 
other than public school authorities 
or an established religious group shall 
establish or maintain a nursery school, 
kindergarten, or elementary school, 
unless the school was registered under 
regulations prescribed by the board 
of regents, was unconstitutional be- 
cause it was an attempted delegation 
of legislative power to the Commis- 
sioner of Education as the chief ad- 
ministrative officer of the board of 
regents. 

In this case it was the lack of speci- 
ficity in the delegation of power to 
regulate and _ supervise non-public 
schools that the court found uncon- 
stitutional. The court stated:21 

The statute before us is nothing less 
than an attempt to empower the ad- 
ministrative officer, the State Commis- 
sioner of Education, to register and 
license, or refuse to register and license, 


20 Meyer v. State of Nebraska, 262 U.S. 
390, 43 S. Ct. 625, 29 A.L. R. 1446. 
21 Packer Collegiate Institute v. Univer- 


sity of State of New York. 81 N.E. 2d 80, 
298 N.Y. 184. 
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private schools, under regulations to be 
adopted by him, with no standards or 
limitations of any sort. The Legislature 
has not only failed to set out standards 
or tests by which the qualifications of the 
schools might be measured, but has not 
specified even in the most general terms, 
what the subject matter of the regula- 
tions is to be. ... This is not really a 
question of what power of control over 
private schools may validly be delegated 
by the Legislature. It is here impossible 
to discover what authority was intended 
to be turned over. The commissioner is 
left “without check or guidance” to do 
what he will with these schools; and the 
statute’s validity must be judged not by 
what has been done under it, but “by 
what is possible under it. . . .” 

This is no small or technical matter 
we deal with here. Private schools have 
a constitutional right to exist, and par- 
ents have a constitutional right to send 
their children to such schools. The 
Legislature, under the police power, has 
a limited right to regulate such schools 
in the public interest. Such being the 
fundamental law of the subject, it would 
be intolerable for the Legislature to hand 
over to any official, or group of officials, 
an unlimited, unrestrained, undefined 
power to make such regulations as he or 
they should desire, and to grant or re- 
fuse licenses to such schools depending 
on their compliance with such regula- 
tions. 


Educational Activity Threatening 
the Safety of the State. — Under the 
police power the State may prohibit 
any type of educational activity which 
threatens its own safety or is inimical 
to the public welfare or public 
morals. In 1922 the New York Legis- 
lature passed an act requiring a 
license to operate any school, insti- 
tute, class, or course of instruction in 
any subjects whatever. The act con- 
tained the stipulation that no license 
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would be granted where it would 
appear that the instruction proposed 
to be given included the teaching of 
the doctrine that organized govern- 
ment shall be overthrown by force, 
violence, or unlawful means. The 
American Socialist Society refused to 
apply for the required license on the 
ground that the act violated the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The court held, 
however, that the statute was a valid 
exercise of the police power of the 
State.?? 

Indirect Control over Non-Public 
Schools. — Although the State has 
power to prescribe minimum stan- 
dards which the non-public schools 
must meet and to provide agencies 
of inspection to see that the standards 
are met, most States have contented 
themselves with indirect control. This 
control is exercised by requiring cer- 
tification of teachers and by requiring 
that private schools be accredited by 
the public school authorities or that 
their elementary school graduates 
pass an examination before being per- 
mitted to enter the high school. Since 
non-public schools are not subject to 
inspection or visitation by public- 
school officials, this indirect control 
gives the State some measure of in- 
fluence over the quality of instruction 
in non-public schools. At the secon- 
dary level, the regional accrediting 
associations provide a very effective 
form of indirect control over non- 
public schools as over the public 
schools. Accreditation by the respec- 
tive State University is a goal for 
most, if not all, non-public secondary 


22 People v. American Socialist Society, 
195 N. Y.S. 801, 202 App. Div. 640. 
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schools. The standards set by these 
public institutions are thus an indirect 
control over the non-public schools 
at the secondary level. 


PUBLIC AID TO 
NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

While the State recognizes at- 
tendance at non-public schools as 
satisfying the requirements of the 
compulsory attendance statutes, non- 
public schools are not part of the 
common school system, and appro- 
priations by the legislature of money 
from the school fund in aid of private 
schools are unconstitutional. Indi- 
rectly, the State provides some aid to 
non-public educational agencies in 
exempting from the payment of taxes 
all property used directly for educa- 
tional purposes. A further form of 
aid is provided by the Government 
when it stipulates exemptions in per- 
sonal income taxes for gifts and be- 
quests to non-public schools. Be- 
yond this, however, there is a general 
feeling that the State has no obliga- 
tion to furnish support for non-public 
schools. 

Constitutional Restrictions. — In a 
legal study of “Public Funds for 
Private and Parochial Schools” made 
by Leslie W. Kindred, Jr.,?> it is 
pointed out that forty-five State con- 
stitutions place definite restrictions 
upon the use of public moneys for 
non-public schools, whether private 
or sectarian in character. These pro- 
hibitions are classified as follows: 


23 Leslie W. Kindred, Jr., “Public Funds 
for Private and Parochial Schools: A Legal 
Study.” Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
University of Michigan, 1939, pp. 263-64, 
quoted in Moehlman, op. cit., pp. 795-96. 
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Seventeen States do not permit the use 
of public funds for any purpose other 
than the support of common schools; 
eight States prohibit grants or appropria- 
tions of public funds to educational in- 
stitutions not under exclusive State con- 
trol; twenty-two States will not permit 
public aid of any sectarian society or 
institution or for any sectarian purpose; 
eleven States impose a similar restriction 
on grants to educational institutions con- 
trolled by a sectarian denomination, 
while fourteen States deny public ben- 
efits be given to non-sectarian schools; 
four States deny public benefits to 
private non-sectarian schools; six States 
withhold public funds from any school 
in which sectarian instruction is given; 
and in eleven States there are provisions 
concerning the State’s acceptance of 
trusts for sectarian purposes, control of 
the education fund by a religious sect, 
appropriations for charitable institutions, 
assumption by the State of liabilities of 
private and parochial corporations, and 
grants of public funds to parents, as- 
sociations, and corporations. 


Transportation, Textbooks, and 
Supplies. Types of assistance given 
to sectarian schools in 1946 are indi- 
cated in Table 1. 

According to the table on page 275, 
eighteen States in 1946 authorized 
free transportation to some pupils at- 
tending private and sectarian schools. 
There is a qualifying clause in most 
of these instances indicating that no 
special bus runs were provided for 
parochial and private school pupils, 
but where children lived along estab- 
lished bus routes, they were given the 
benefit of transportation provided for 
children attending the public school. 
Two other States indicated that in 
some districts private school pupils 
received rides in public school busses. 
Several recent court decisions bear on 
this question. 


TABLE 1 
TYPEs OF ASSISTANCE GIVEN TO PRIVATE AND SECTARIAN SCHOOLS IN 1946 24 


State Free textbooks furnished Free transportation of parochial school 

parochial school pupils pupils at public expense 

Alabama No No 

Arizona No No 

Arkansas No No 

California No Yes 

Colorado No Yes 

Connecticut No Yes 

Delaware No No 

Florida No No 

Georgia No No 

Idaho No No 

Illinois No Yes, in certain cases 

Indiana No Yes, when the child lives on public 

school bus route 

Towa No No 

Kansas No No 

Kentucky No Yes 

Louisiana Yes (books and supplies pro- Yes, in schools approved by the 

vided out of State Severance State Board of Education 
Tax Fund 

Maine No No 

Maryland No Yes, in a few counties 

Massachusetts No Yes, under certain circumstances 

Michigan No Yes 

Minnesota No No 

Mississippi Yes No 

Missouri No No 

Montana No No 

Nebraska No No 

Nevada No No 

New Hampshire No Yes, under some conditions 

New Jersey No Yes 

New Mexico Yes Yes 

New York No Yes 

North Carolina No No 

North Dakota No No 

Ohio No Yes 

Oklahoma No No 

Oregon Yes Yes, when child lives near or along 

public school bus route 

Pennsylvania No No 

Rhode Island No Yes 

South Carolina No No 

South Dakota No No 

Tennessee No No 

Texas No No 

Utah No No 

Vermont No No 

Virginia No No 

Washington No No, some districts pick up private 

school pupils 

West Virginia Yes No 

Wisconsin No No 

Wyoming No Yes, in some instances private school 


pupils ride in public school busses 


24 As reported in “The State and Sectarian Education,” Research Bulletin of the N. E. A., 
February, 1946, with some comments from “State Aid to Private and Sectarian Schools.” 
Compiled by the Research Division of the N.E.A., April, 1939, pp. 34—37. 
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In California the courts asserted 
that the section of the educational 
code permitting school districts to 
transport pupils of private schools at 
public expense does not infringe 
constitutional prohibitions against 
appropriations of public funds in aid 
of religious sects or in support of 
any denominational schools.?° In 
New Jersey the Supeme Court 
affirmed the decision of the New 
Jersey Court, that the statute autho- 
rizing school district boards of educa- 
tion to contract for transportation 
of children to and from schools, in- 
cluding other than public schools, 
and the resolution of the township 
board of education for transportation 
of children to designated schools, in- 
cluding some not connected with the 
public school system, were not un- 
constitutional.?* In Maryland the 
courts declared that the Act of 19389 
authorizing St. Mary's County com- 
missioners to appropriate $10,000 for 
transportation of private school chil- 
dren was not unconstitutional as being 
“discriminatory” in that provision was 
made in another act for transportation 
of children attending consolidated 
public schools.?* 

While the above court decisions 
granted some concessions to pupils 
attending non-public schools, other 
court decisions were sharply opposed 
to this practice. In Wisconsin the 
court declared that under the statute 
requiring the school district to pay 
tuition for children attending another 


25 Bowker v. Baker, 167 P. 2d 256. 

26 Everson v. Board of Ed. of Ewing Tp. 
44A, 2d 333, 183 N. J. L. 350. 

27 Adams v. County Com’rs. of St. Mary’s 
County, 26A. 2d 377, 180 Md. 550. 
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district’s school and to transport chil- 
dren so attending . . . the school dis- 
trict board, whose district school was 
suspended, had no authority to pay 
for transportation of pupils attending 
a parochial school.?* In Pennsylvania 
the courts declared that a parent may 
elect to send his child to a qualified 
school other than a public school, or 
to a qualified private teacher or 
tutor, but in such event the School 
Code does not provide for the child’s 
free transportation in any circum- 
stance.2® In Oklahoma the courts de- 
clared against bus transportation for 
non-public school children by invok- 
ing the constitutional provision that 
no public money or property shall be 
used for any sect, church, denomina- 
tion, or system of religion, which they 
said prohibited the use of public 
money or property for sectarian or 
parochial schools.2° In Washington 
the courts declared the compulsory 
education statute invalid, because it 
stated that “all children attending 
school” shall be entitled to use trans- 
portation facilities provided by the 
school district in which they reside. 
It was asserted that this would include 
all children attending a private or 
parochial school. Such a_ practice 
would violate the constitutional re- 
quirement that no public money be 


28 Costigan v. Hall, 23 N.W. 2d 495, 
249 Wis. 94, rehearing denied 24 N. W. 2d 
408, 249 Wis. 94. 


29 Connell v. Board of School Directors 
of Kennett Tp., 52 A. 2d 645, 356 Pa. 585. 


30 Gurvey v. Ferguson, 122 P. 2d 1002, 
190 Okl. 254, appeal dismissed 63 S. Ct. 34, 
Cilldne Wash, lrekoie ty/  1by lack Zs rehearing 
denied 68 S. Ct. 158, 317 U.S. 707,87 
L. Ed. 564. 
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appropriated for the support of any 
religious establishment.*! Since this 
was contrary to the decision in the 
Everson case, the court commented 
that while the court in that case held 
that the incidental furnishing of 
transportation to parochial schools is 
not an establishment of religion with- 
in the prohibition of the First Amend- 
ment, nevertheless the right of the 
individual States to limit such trans- 
portation to children attending the 
public schools was carefully pre- 
served. 

Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
Oregon, and West Virginia provide 
free textbooks to parochial school 
pupils. 

In a recent decision in Mississippi, 
the court declared that the statute 
making an appropriation for the State 
textbook fund to pay expenses of the 
State Textbook Rating and Purchas- 
ing Board and to purchase free text- 
books for distribution to pupils in all 
qualified elementary schools, includ- 
ing private and sectarian schools, did 
not create a use or diversion of school 
or other educational funds in violation 
of the Constitution.*? 

This was also the position taken in 
Louisiana, where the “child benefit 
theory” was advanced to bring this 
practice within the police power of 
the State. Under this theory the aid 
is not given to the school, but to the 


child. 


31 Wisser v. Nooksack Valley School 
Dist. No. 506, Whatcom County, 207 P. 2d 
198. 

82 Chance v. Mississippi State Textbook 
Rating and Purchasing Board, 200 So. 706, 
190 Miss. 453. 
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The contrary view was held in New 
York in 1922, when action was 
brought to restrain the board of edu- 
cation and the superintendent of pub- 
lic schools of the city of Ogdensburg, 
from procuring with public funds and 
delivering free textbooks and ordinary 
school supplies for the use of pupils 
of schools other than the public 
schools of the district. The court de- 
cided as follows:*8 

We find that the parochial schools of 
the city of Ogdensburg are not a part 
of the education system of the State; 
that those schools are not “schools of the 
school district,” but are “schools of the 
parish,” and the pupils of those schools 
are not pupils of the school district . . . 
that those schools are not schools of the 
city of Ogdensburg in which free text- 
books or other school supplies were law- 
fully provided for prior to the time 
chapter 786 of Laws of 1917 went into 
effect; that, under the Constitution of the 
State, textbooks or school supplies cannot 
be furnished by defendants to the paro- 
chial schools, or the pupils of parochial 
schools, in the city of Ogdensburg. 

Although the stipulations vary 
somewhat from State to State, the 
legal tendency has been to restrict 
rigorously aid to non-public schools 
from public funds. Many of these 
constitutional restrictions have been 
enacted since 1875. Although the 
“child benefit theory” would permit 
greater latitude to the States in mak- 
ing these incidental services available 
also to pupils in non-public schools, 
it is unlikely that there will be a 
reversal of the trend to restrict such 
services to pupils attending the pub- 
lic schools. 


33 Smith v. Donahue, 195 N. Y.S. 715, 
202 App. Div. 656. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In the United States, education is 
a function of the several States, and 
each State may, therefore, control the 
education of its own people by en- 
acting and enforcing compulsory at- 
tendance laws. While a State may 
compel its children to attend school, 
it may not compel them to attend a 
public school. The courts have sanc- 
tioned the existence of non-public 
schools and have upheld the right of 
parents to send their children to 
private or sectarian schools. 

The non-public schools operate to 
some extent under the regulation and 
supervision of the State. The State 
exercises jurisdiction over non-public 
schools to the extent of its police 
power, that is, the power to make 
laws which are judged to be for the 
good and welfare of the people, 
especially in the field of health, safety, 
and morals. This means that the State 
legislatures cannot assign to any offi- 
cial or group of officials unlimited, 
unrestrained, and undefined powers 
over non-public schools. While most 
States require that education in the 
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non-public schools shall be equiva- 
lent to the education given in public 
schools, the provisions are usually 
very general in nature. The courts 
have not only protected the constitu- 
tional right of non-public schools to 
exist, but have also delimited the 
supervision that may be exercised 
over such schools. 

While the States recognize the 
right of non-public schools to exist, 
these schools are not part of the com- 
mon school system. This means that 
no tax can be levied for the benefit 
of a non-public school. In most States 
an appropriation of any public school 
funds to a secetarian school would be 
unconstitutional. In some of the 
States the constitutional limitations 
may be interpreted by the courts as 
applying only to State school funds 
or to certain named State school 
funds. Under the “child benefit 
theory” some States are providing 
free textbooks and transportation to 
pupils of sectarian schools. There is 
a distinct trend, however, to restrict 
such services to pupils attending the 


public schools. 


FRoM THE Forp FAMILy For Epucation. — It is reported that more than 
200 million dollars will become available from the Ford Foundation to colleges, 
universities, and professional organizations for research and other activities. 

The Foundation will support activities directed toward: (a) the discovery, 
support, and use of talent and leadership in all fields and at all ages; (b) the 
clarification of the goals of education and the evaluation of current educational 
practices and facilities; (c) the reduction of eonomic, religious, and racial 
barriers to equality of educational opportunity; (d) the more effective use of 
mass media (press, the radio, and the moving picture); (e) the assistance of 
promising ventures in education making for significant living and effective 
social participation; (f) the improvement of conditions and facilities for scien- 
tific and scholarly research and creative endeavors, including assistance in the 
dissemination of the results; (g) improving-the quality and ensuring an ade- 
quate supply of teachers in pre-school, elementary, and secondary school 
education, and in colleges, universities, and centers of adult education. 


So Your Son Wants to Be an Engineer * 


ARTHUR W. BruNE 


The choice of a career is an ex- 
tremely important decision; it is com- 
parable to choosing a wife. In mar- 
riage a man expects to have the same 
wife for the rest of his life, and in his 
life’s work he expects to follow the 
same career throughout his life. In 
marriage the man experiences a great 
love for his wife, and, similarly, in 
his life’s work he should experience 
a great interest in his chosen field. 
The man who has such a feeling to- 
ward his work is indeed fortunate. 
Choosing a career is important for 
any person, but it is more so for a 
Christian, because he has not only 
himself to consider, he must also con- 
sider God. The question that he 
should ask himself is this: “How can 
I with my particular personal char- 
acteristics and capabilities, received 
from the Lord, be of best service to 
Him?” To learn the answer to that 
question, the Christian must seek as 
much authoritative information as 
possible, so as to be able to decide 
wisely which course to pursue. 

Most individuals have financial re- 
turn as the primary reason for work- 
ing. Others, who think a little more 
deeply, primarily desire personal satis- 
faction from their work. Carrying that 
a little farther, some men have service 
to mankind as their first considera- 
tion, and a few add, as an after- 
thought, service to God. But the con- 
secrated Christian must reverse the 
arrangement entirely. He must have 
service to God as his primary stand- 
ard, followed by service to mankind; 
then personal satisfaction and finan- 
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cial return will come of themselves. 
After all, such a plan or guide in work 
is merely the application of Christ's 
admonition: “Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God and His righteousness; 
and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” And if we follow His 
words, we will be doing right. 

If your son is somewhat inclined to- 
ward engineering or toward what he 
thinks engineering is, it is hoped that 
this article will help to clarify his con- 
cept of engineering and thus enable 
him under the guidance of you, his 
parents, to reach a decision, either fa- 
vorable or unfavorable, as to whether 
he should study engineering. It is 
extremely important to many people 
that the right decision be made, so 
that the young man may enter that 
career which is best for him. A car- 
penter would be no good as a clerk 
or as a reporter, and a stenographer 
would be no good as a physicist; con- 
sequently it is important that each be 
in his own field, the one for which 
he is best suited. 

First and foremost it is important 
to understand what engineering is. 
Webster defines engineering as “the 
art and science by which the proper- 
ties of matter and the sources of 
power in nature are made useful to 
man in structures, machines, and 
manufactured products.” Another def- 
inition states that engineering is “the 
combination of art and science by 


* This article points to possibilities and 
suggests procedure for vocational guidance 
especially of students in secondary schools. 

Ep. 
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which materials and power are made 
useful to mankind.” A third definition, 
quite similar to the others and yet 
radically different, is that engineering 
is the efficient use of materials 
through art and science for the glory 
of God and for the benefit of man- 
kind. 

Most people are usually not aware 
of engineering unless it is acutely and 
sharply brought to their attention or 
unless they see an engineering work 
in the actual process of construction. 
Many people were acutely, almost 
painfully, cognizant of engineering 
during the several shortages that oc- 
curred within the past several years, 
as in the shortage of electrical power 
in metropolitan Saint Louis during 
the early part of the winter of 1947, 
in the shortage of fuel gas within the 
Pittsburgh area in that same period, 
in the scarcity of petroleum fuel for 
furnaces in January, 1948, or in the 
scarcity of automotive fuel through- 
out the nation during the recent war. 
Labor difficulties were not the cause, 
nor were inadequate resources the 
cause, because they were abundant. 
The underlying difficulty was a short- 
age of means, a shortage of engineer- 
ing, if you will, to obtain all the ma- 
terials so that the demand could be 
satisfied. 

During the war, engineering was 
brought to the attention of the public 
because of its importance in waging 
the war. The war was definitely a 
technologic conflict. Some implements 
of fighting that all of us noticed and 
about which all of us heard were 
tanks, aircraft, radar, and, of course, 
the atomic bomb; each and every one 
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of them needed much engineering in 
order to be produced. 

The engineer is the intermediary 
between science and man; he trans- 
lates the findings of pure science into 
forms usable by man, which means 
that the engineer guides the materials 
and men to produce the end or de- 
sired results. He uses both art and 
science to find the answer to the ques- 
tions that lie before him; he does not 
follow rigid physical and chemical 
laws, as does the scientist, nor does he 
follow the rules of thumb developed 
by the craftsman. He uses natural 
laws and his judgment to solve the 
problems that he experiences, taking 
the known facts and principles and 
proceeding by logic to the final solu- 
tion. Usually a time lag occurs be- 
tween the work of the scientist and 
the final form of the product as de- 
veloped by the engineer. Perhaps 
decades elapse before the end result 
occurs. One good example is that of 
the electrical generator; in 1831 Mi- 
chael Faraday, a British scientist, dis- 
covered the principle of the electrical 
generator, but not until 1870 did the 
use of the generator become wide- 
spread in industry. 

Engineers are broadly classified as 
either civil, mining, metallurgical, 
mechanical, electrical, or chemical 
engineers, although there are several 
subdivisions in each of the broader 
classifications. In early times most 
engineering was military engineering, 
that is, it was devoted to the waging 
of war. During the course of time, as 
life became more industrial, the term 
of civil engineer was applied to the 
man whose engineering work was 
nonmilitary in nature. Nowadays that 
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designation is restricted to those en- 
gineers who are engaged primarily in 
construction, in the use of water, and 
in the surveying of the earth. Mining 
engineers develop deposits of ores and 
fuels, and operate the mines located 
at those deposits. Metallurgical en- 
gineers extract minerals from ores, ex- 
tract the desired substance from 
minerals, and process the refined sub- 
stance into the final. product. Me- 
chanical engineers design and build 
power machines, both stationary and 
movable. Electrical engineers design 
and build systems and equipment by 
which electrical energy is produced, 
distributed, and used, both in industry 
and in homes. Chemical engineers 
plan and operate manufacturing pro- 
cesses whereby materials are changed 
chemically into substances that are 
useful to mankind. 

The major phases of engineering 
are research, development, design, 
construction, production, sales, and 
management. In research, new knowl- 
edge and a better understanding of 
materials are sought. In development, 
the results of research are arranged 
into usable processes. In design, ideas 
and facts are arranged into plans and 
specifications through which the ma- 
terials are processed to produce the 
finished article. In construction, de- 
signs are converted into structures. 
In production, the materials are fabri- 
cated into the finished items. In sales, 
engineers recommend particular tools, 
materials, machines, or services suit- 
able for the needs of each customer. 
In management, all the foregoing 
phases are controlled by responsible 
men; more and more engineers are 
being called to enter management be- 
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cause of their good understanding of 
industry. 

The table below shows the kinds of 
work in which most engineers are em- 
ployed. The table is a condensation 
of a more detailed tabulation made 
during the course of a recent survey 
conducted in 1946 by the Engineers 
Joint Council. 


Engineers 
Pa 3 
a a s es 
g 2 & | ae 
Industry 8 Gs ee & fa 
12) ica) 3 g 
% % % % % 
Manufacturing eee 82 7 41 66 36 
Construction _....... 3 65 5 4 0 
Ui 1-9 eS Yo 
Communications —_ 0 OAs 1 0 
Mining Rs ORs bos ae 
Gi rVe\ as, depemsara ellen ae 1IDAR saReys sibs 8 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 


The tabulation shows the distribu- 
tion of engineers according to in- 
dustries in which they are employed. 
In the columns where zero percentage 
is indicated, actually a few engineers 
are in that type of industry, as chem- 
ical engineers in the communications 
industry; however, inasmuch as the 
percentage is less than one, a zero is 
indicated, for the table from which 
the foregoing data were extracted 
shows employment of engineers in in- 
dustries to the nearer whole per- 
centage. 

At an engineering school the stu- 
dent is trained to think; that is the 
essence of his education. Of course, 
he receives much factual information, 
but that, unfortunately, is forgotten 
rather quickly except that portion 
which the student later uses in his 
professional work after finishing his 
period of instruction. Then, you 
might ask, why all the training? Why 
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must he go to school for four years 
if much of the information is forgotten 
so soon? Learning the basics of en- 
gineering, which is actually all that 
a student can do at school, is the slow 
process of teaching the student to 
think, of having the student absorb 
the fundamentals of the physical sci- 
ences so that eventually he will use 
them almost unconsciously. He is 
trained to think so that in his profes- 
sional work he will be able to over- 
come problems greater and more dif- 
ficult than those he encountered in 
school. In exposing students to such 
training, some of that training is re- 
tained and is reused later, although 
the student probably does not realize 
at any one time that he is drawing on 
the training already received. 

In all probability you are wonder- 
ing: Should my son study to become 
an engineer? Does he have the qualifi- 
cations necessary to become a good 
engineer? Engineering requires four 
years of intensive training at a school 
of learning; some schools have length- 
ened that course to five years, during 
which period the better students get 
an advanced degree equivalent to the 
bachelor of science degree. Prefer- 
ably your son should be in the upper 
third or in the upper half of his class. 
He must have good health; a good 
physical condition is highly desirable, 
because much hard work is entailed 
both in school and after he is grad- 
uated. 

One of the primary requisites is that 
the prospective student have not only 
an interest in, but also a good aptitude 
for, mathematics and science. Mathe- 
matics is extremely important in all 
branches of engineering; it has been 
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termed the alphabet and language of 
engineering. Consequently, if a young 
man cannot grasp mathematics read- 
ily, it is extremely dubious whether 
he will be successful in an engineer- 
ing school, much less as a graduate 
engineer. Furthermore, your son 
should have visual ability, that is, he 
should be able to see something in 
a three-dimensional form before it is 
actually built. 

Skills in mechanical arts are very 
useful, but the mere fact that a young 
man is so skilled does not mean that 
he will become a good engineer. It is 
entirely possible that a young man 
can have such skill and yet become 
a very poor engineer, whereas if he 
were to develop that skill, probably 
he would become an excellent crafts- 
man and, as such, have far more to 
offer mankind than he would as a 
poor engineer. So consider his in- 
terests, his skills, and his personal 
characteristics in order to help him 
decide which field to choose, in order 
to help him decide whether engineer- 
ing would be a good field for him. 

If he does desire to become an en- 
gineer and if he has the desired 
qualifications, then be certain that in 
high school he obtains at least the 
minimum mathematics and_ science 
courses for the entrance requirements 
in most engineering schools. In high 
school he should also have a good 
training in English, possibly a foreign 
language, music, and art; the cultural 
subjects are important, very impor- 
tant, for later life. He will need 
English in order to speak and write 
clearly, because that qualification is 
sorely needed by all engineers. He 
must be able to say exactly and pre- 
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cisely what he means, which ability, 
strange as it might seem, few people 
possess. In an engineering school it is 
extremely doubtful whether he will 
be able to participate in extracurric- 
ular activities to the extent that he 
should in order that he does not be- 
come a technically warped individual. 
Consequently, if he does not enter 
such activities and if he has not had 
an extensive training in cultural sub- 
jects in high school, then, after he has 
graduated from an engineering school, 
he will be woefully unprepared to be 
a well-rounded citizen. Instead, he 
will be a narrow engineer with a small 
range of interests. Consequently, in 
high school he should have a mini- 
mum of technical or science courses 
and a maximum of cultural subjects. 

The curricula in an engineering 
school are already crowded with tech- 
nical material; yet, if possible, he 
should study history, philosophy, psy- 
chology, and political science, because 
those subjects help to develop a broad 
personality. After all, when he has 
finished, he will have to work with 
people, and he must be compatible 
with them. He must have a rounded 
personality; he should not be a mere 
technician. If he wishes to be merely 
a technician, he should not spend so 
many years and so much money learn- 
ing to be one. In all probability he 
will not desire to take such courses 
because they seem far afield from en- 
gineering; nevertheless he should take 
them for his eventual benefit. 

Which engineering school should 
he attend? That is a difficult question 
to answer because there are so many. 
All fields of engineering are not taught 
at each and every engineering school, 
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and all curricula are not of the same 
standard. Fortunately there is avail- 
able a list of all the accredited cur- 
ricula in engineering schools in the 
United States. The list is in the an- 
nual report of the Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development, which 
report can be obtained for fifty cents 
from that organization at 25-33 West 
39th St., New York 18, N. Y. At peri- 
odic intervals, usually every three 
years, the E.C.P.D. reviews each 
curriculum in every school; if the cur- 
riculum meets the standard set by the 
E.C.P.D., it is accredited. If the 
curriculum does not meet that stand- 
ard, it is not accredited. The list of 
schools in the report indicates the 
wide choice of schools available to 
the young man who wishes to enter 
the engineering profession. 
Engineers are gaining a higher pro- 
fessional status. Licensing of en- 
gineers is practiced by all the States. 
The public and the engineering pro- 
fession are learning of their mutual 
relationship and of the necessity for 
safeguarding the public; therefore 
laws for registering and licensing en- 
gineers have been passed by the legis- 
latures of all the States in order to 
protect the public from shoddy or 
dangerously constructed buildings. 
Although no newly graduated en- 
gineer is registered as a professional 
engineer, he can take the first step 
toward that goal by registering as an 
engineer-in-training. That is usually 
done by taking a lengthy examina- 
tion when the student finishes his last 
year at an engineering school. After 
about four years the embryo engineer 
can be examined for his qualifications 
as a professional engineer, and if he 
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successfully passes the examination, 
he is registered as a professional en- 
gineer and is issued the proper license. 

Naturally your son is concerned 
with the financial return that an en- 
gineer might receive, although that, 
of course, should not be the primary 
consideration involved in entering the 
profession. The salaries received by 
engineers compare fairly well with 
those in other professions. The young 
engineer will not receive a high salary 
immediately after finishing school; 
many skilled and semiskilled workers 
eam more than a young engineer. 
However, he can and should advance 
in leadership, prestige, and financial 
return, whereas that is not done so 
readily by the wage earners mentioned 
previously. The average monthly start- 
ing salary for engineers was $128 in 
1989, $183 in 1943, and $231 in 1946. 
Although such a return is not very 
high, yet it is a good salary, and the 
salary increases the longer one is in 
the engineering field. 

It might be worth while to consider 
the money invested in a young man 
who becomes a graduate engineer. 
The cost is quite high; make no mis- 
take about that. In 1941 the cost for 
a four-year course at the average State 
institution was $8,000; nowadays the 
cost is probably $12,000. Of course, 
that sum is not merely the amounts 
paid for tuition, fees, books, board, 
and room; it also includes both the 
money which the student was not 
earning by not being gainfully em- 
played and the cost incurred by the 
school or State in educating the stu- 
dent. Thus a sizable sum is invested 
in the student after four years. You, 
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his parents, himself, and the State or 
some other agency will all have in- 


vested the money in him. And, inas- | 


much as “every good and perfect gift 
cometh from God,” it is self-evident 


that the Lord will be the One who | 


has invested the $12,000 in your son. 
Obviously He expects a return on His 


| 


investment, as is indicated by the © 


Parable of Talents, wherein Christ 
states that the owner of the money 
told his servants, the recipients of that 
money, to “occupy till I come.” The 
fact that the Lord expects a return is 
further indicated by St. Paul's state- 
ment that “it is required of stewards 
that they be found faithful.” 


And that return is to be not merely 
as a good, diligent, conscientious en- 
gineer, by good service to his em- 
ployer, or by sound citizenship, but — 
and this is of equal importance — by 
industrious church work, that is, by 
applying himself to work in the 
Church. Possibly it is difficult to see 
how an engineer can apply his pro- 
fessional training to the Church, but 
it is not difficult to see how he can 
apply his having been trained to think 
and to think clearly to the work of the 
Church, to view problems in the 
Church logically, and thus to help 
solve them. Other individuals are not 
so fortunate as to have an engineer- 
ing or collegiate training, and accord- 
ingly not so much is expected of them. 
However, one who has had such a 
training must shoulder his greater 
share of the responsibilities because 
of having received the higher priv- 
ilege, the greater talent, of such an 
education. An axiom of life is that 
with each new privilege and pleas- 
ure there comes an increased respon- 
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sibility. Besides, do we not ask the 
Lord each Sunday in the General 
Prayer to “accept . . . our talents and 
powers” for His glory? And if those 
talents are a little greater than the 
talents belonging to others, then those 
talents must be put to work for the 
Lord. 

Possibly a word should be men- 
tioned in regard to the future in en- 
gineering, for it is no more than right 
that an individual would wish to know 
something about the outlook of that 
profession which might become his 
life work. The number of engineers 
has increased from 140,000 in 1920 to 
225,000 in 1940, and to 315,000 in 
1946, and it is estimated that the 
number will be 335,000 in 1950. We 
can expect that there will be more 
engineers, because a greater demand 
for more and more products by all 
people necessitates a more complex 
technological economy, which means 
a need for more engineers. 

But, you might ask, suppose the 
country experiences a depression, as 
has happened in times past; what will 
be the possibility of my son remain- 
ing employed as an engineer? Of 
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course, no one can predict what will 
happen. However, it is true that if 
one likes his chosen field, if he is in- 
terested in it, then it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether he will be unem- 
ployed for any lengthy period of time. 
True, he might not have precisely the 
kind of work he wants, but he will not 
experience extreme want. One of the 
many proofs of that we learn from 
David when he says in Psalm 37: 
“I have been young, and now am old; 
yet have I not seen the righteous for- 
saken nor his seed begging bread.” 
The mere fact that a man is a civil 
engineer does not mean he cannot 
change to other fields provided the 
right opportunity appears; some en- 
gineers can and do make such a 
change. Engineers are not necessarily 
restricted to only one field. 

If you desire further information 
about engineering, it can be obtained 
from the Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Development or possibly 
from your local library. And if this 
brief article has helped you and your 
son to learn a little bit more about 
engineering, then it has served its 


purpose. 


ExPLoITING CHILDREN.— Have you seen those full-page newspaper ad- 
vertisements for television sets? They have aroused more resentment than 
approval. They show a picture of a mournful boy and girl and say: “There 
are scme things a son or daughter won't tell you. You can tell someone about 
a bruised finger. How can a little girl describe a bruise deep inside? No, your 
daughter won’t ever tell you the humiliation she’s felt in begging those precious 
hours of television from a neighbor.” Some of the advertisements also quote 
a child-guidance expert as saying: “It is practically impossible for boys or girls 
to hold their own with friends or schoolmates unless television is available to 
them. To have television is to be cock o’ the walk. Not to have it, well, that is 
unthinkable.” Methodist officials called it “a new low in exploiting children. 
It brings undue pressure on parents to purchase television equipment which 
a great majority of American families cannot afford.” — The Lutheran Standard, 


December 28, 1950. 
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The Church Choirs 
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with whatever ability God has given | 


This article is one of four papers de- 
livered at the Kansas Lutheran Teachers’ 
Association under the general topic “Music 
in Church and School.” This condensation 
of the original stresses the relation of the 
director to the choir and congregation. —P.R. 

If one hopes to find an answer to 
all the problems connected with 
church choirs in any text dealing with 
choir technics, that person is likely to 
be dismayed over the fact that his 
particular problems are not men- 
tioned. It is almost an impossibility 
to state all the difficulties one en- 
counters in the administration of 
choral groups, to say nothing about 
suggesting satisfactory solutions for 
the many problems that are bound to 
be present. This discussion will make 
no attempt at solving the many minor 
details that plague chorister and 
director, because choirs of different 
age levels do not have the same prob- 
lems in common. As maturation in a 
group tends to develop, certain aches 
and pains disappear, but new ones 
always arise. 


Music is the cheapest art we pos- 
sess. No musical instrument has to 
be purchased for the act of singing, 
and all one needs is a relatively small 
budget item to provide each choir 
member with a vocal score. God has 
given each person an instrument en- 
abling him to produce beautiful song. 
All normal people can sing; not with 
the same degree of perfection, but 


each individual. 

The gift of voice does not presup- 
pose the elimination of vocal train- 
ing. On the contrary, much training 
must be given to the members of a 
choral organization individually and 
collectively. The fundamentals for 
good singing are simple and few in 
number. No chorister need know all 
the dozen muscles that are brought 
into play or how his throat looks in 
the act of singing. The average choir 
member wants to know how to sing 
well, but few are interested in fads, 
nonsensical vocalises, a long harangue 
about the concept of tone, or the 
psycho-physiological aspects of the 
voice. 

The capacity for singing is part of 
one’s natural equipment. The art of 
singing is something to be learned and 
experienced. Mastery in the art of 
singing comes quickly when count- 
less 


| 
| 


extraneous details are removed | 


from the field of concentration. The | 


fewer the technics, the quicker the 
mastery, and the quicker the mastery, 
the freer the expression. Most realistic 
choral conductors list these points as 
basic to good singing: 1) proper pos- 
ture, 2) proper breathing habits, 3) 
complete relaxation of throat and 


facial muscles, 4) ability to create and — 


maintain correct pitch, 5) principles 
of good diction, and 6) frequent test- 


ing of voice range to determine its — 
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proper placement. These prerequi- 
sites to good singing seem simple 
enough, but it takes years before these 
fundamentals have been reduced to 
the level of an habitual-response pat- 
tern. Therefore, the sooner one be- 
gins the training of the voice, the 
sooner the mastery. 

The conditioning for choral work 
does not begin with the adult choir, 
but with the children in kindergarten. 
Here they learn and experience good 
singing habits. Here, too, they begin 
a thorough and systematic study of 
God’s_ precious Word towards a 
strengthening of their faith. No one 
will deny that a song sung out of the 
conviction of faith will have about it 
a certain tonal beauty that pure vocal 
technics can never achieve. The Chil- 
dren’s Choir, the Junior Choir, and 
the Adult Choir are but steps in the 
continued development of vocal train- 
ing and the increased knowledge of 
Scripture. Training for choral work 
is a part of general Christian educa- 
tion which finds its fullest realization 
in the Adult Choir. 

If a choir member is expected to 
have musical and spiritual qualifica- 
tions, the director of a choir must be 
able to meet certain prerequisites that 
are indigenous to his office as leader 
of the group. 

1. He must have some knowledge 
of the art of music. Perhaps the great- 
est bulk of this knowledge has been 
gained through lessons in applied 
music. However, the director cannot 
hope to improve appreciably in his 
work unless he adds to this learning 
a basic knowledge of theory and at 
least a general survey of the history 
of music. Emphasis should be put 
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on a study of sacred music and espe- 
cially that which comes from our own 
Lutheran Church. 


2. The choir director must know 
a great deal about the doctrinal teach- 
ings of his Church. Since the music 
used by the choirs will be associated 
with God’s Word, he must be so well 
grounded in the principal teachings 
of the Bible that nothing but pure 
truth is sung. 

3. A conductor may be well trained 
musically, have a very fine knowledge 
of Scripture, possess a commendable 
attitude toward his work and yet, be- 
cause of his personality, fail to gain 
a wholehearted reaction from the 
choir to the ideals he wishes to main- 
tain. A choir is as good as its director! 
Personalities do count! There is no 
use in denying this whether we like 
it or not. Outward personality can 
easily become a sort of social and 
ethical veneer in itself unless it is con- 
ditioned by an inner personality that 
harbors the joy and conviction of 
faith. The leader of a choral group 
must be conscious of the fact that he 
is dealing with human nature and, 
either through experience with people 
or knowing something about people, 
seek to use the best methods he knows 
to get the members to react favorably 
to his requests. A sense of humor and 
the exercise of brotherly love go a 
long way in getting people to sing. 

4, The director is to be prepared 
for each rehearsal and ready for an 
hour or more of hard work. He ex- 
pects his choristers to work as hard 
as he, and he can afford to become 
reasonably demanding in his efforts 
to create a homogeneous effect. He 
can get by with slave-driver tactics 
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if he spends a little of that time re- 
munerating the efforts of his choir 
members with a smile or a word of 
encouragement. Singers do not mind 
hard, tedious work if they feel their 
efforts are being appreciated and 
especially when the result of their 
work is reflected in the polished sing- 
ing of a number. 

Many sectarian churches have paid 
choirs whose members receive so 
much per rehearsal and so much per 
service. With such a group a director 
can afford to be a hard taskmaster. 
But our choirs are volunteer groups 
dedicated to the cause of singing 
praise to God without monetary re- 
ward. The director of such a choir 
must know how far he can go with 
his members. If he goes too far, they 
no longer return. If he does not go 
far enough and time seems wasted, 
they stay home. To get people to 
work at such a level of competency 
and accomplishment without driving 
them to distraction is certainly a task 
in any area of church work. 

5. A broad, general education is 
helpful in any field of activity in the 
teaching profession. In the area of 
choir conducting a general apprecia- 
tion and knowledge of all the arts 
will greatly aid in an artistic expres- 
sion through music. The director 
must have a desire to raise the cul- 
tural standards of the laity he serves. 
To do this effectively, he must be 
able to recognize these standards and 
be able to apply them. 

6. The responsibility of leading a 
church choir must make the con- 
ductor fully aware of his obligations. 
He cannot dismiss these with a shrug 
of the shoulders, lame excuses, or by 
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remaining totally indifferent to the 
position he holds. We so often feel 
that a conductor merely directs voices 
to maintain balance and symmetry of 
tone. This he does; but far more im- 
portant is that he directs souls; his 
own, his choir, and the entire con- 
gregation to the throne of God. Music 
is only the conveyance, the medium, 
through which contact is made. The 
Word of God is beautiful in itself, but 
it can become more beautiful in ap- 
preciation and more clearly defined in 
understanding through a conscientious 
art expression. The director and the 
choir are responsible to Him in that 
most sacred hour, the hour of worship. 
The director and singers must have 
a full understanding of what it means 
to sing unto the Lord a new song. 

7. The choice of materials falls to 
the director. He who relies on mere 
beauty of sound has no trouble in 
finding all he wants. Beauty alone is 
faulty! Tradition is equally bad! 
Some years ago I had the privilege of 
having daily talks with the editor of 
a hymnal for another church body. 
During the conversation I asked him 
what his standards were in selecting 
suitable material for choir and organ. 
His answer was, beauty and tradition. 
Needless to say I was somewhat 
shocked to hear the music authority 
of a large church body make such a 
statement. Beauty and tradition are 
valuable assets to worship, but they 
in themselves represent little of real 
value. Both must be filled with the 
spirit of the text. Our liturgies and 
hymns are traditional, but if they 
lose their spirit, we might as well dis- 
pense with them and seek something 
new. It would be advisable to take 
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the traditional and the beautiful we 
as a Church possess and teach the 
spirit it represents to make it mean- 
ingful for our people. 

Choir directors receive a lot of ma- 
terial for examination from many 
music firms. The director’s first con- 
cern is to find something that fits the 
Introit for the day. The next step is 
to examine the text of the selection 
to determine whether or not it speaks 
the same truth as the Bible. It may 
be found that the text is sound, but 
its language of expression is con- 
trary to the spirit of Scripture. His 
next consideration is to examine the 
music to see if the setting agrees with 
the text. The text may be excellent, 
but the music, instead of expressing 
the sentiment of the words, expresses 
the sentimental. 

The degree of difficulty in choral 
compositions plays an important part 
in the director’s decision. Here we 
must be careful that we do not asso- 
ciate the difficult with good art and 
the easy with inferior art. Some of 
the simplest things are ofttimes the 
ones that contain the greatest art. 
A wise conductor will have some se- 
lections that challenge the musician- 
ship of his group and some that they 
can sing readily. Whether difficult or 
easy, it must always be of good 
caliber. 

The director is in many respects 
similar to an art collector; always on 
the hunt for the best. This search for 
the finest takes weeks, months, years, 
and perhaps that feeling of personal 
satisfaction in having reached a mythi- 
cal Utopia in selecting worth-while 
material is never reached. Some 
directors have been mildly surprised 
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to find that at the end of ten years of 
research they would not think of using 
the materials they did during their 
first years. The culling-out process for 
them has been an educational ex- 
perience. They have become more 
intelligent collectors in their relent- 
less search of many years for art 
treasures that express the general 
theme “Jesus, Priceless Treasure.” 
The vast and complete musical heri- 
tage of the Lutheran Church will 
interest many a conductor and many 
a choir. To explore, use, and under- 
stand this field alone would take a 
lifetime. 

In closing I would like to quote a 
paragraph taken from Prof. Henry 
Koenig’s paper read at the Concordia 
Church Music Institute held on the 
campus of Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, Seward, Nebr., in the spring of 
1948. He writes: 

“The Church of God is and ever 
should be a singing church where 
music, the art and voice of prophets, 
is a child of prayer and the companion. 
of religion. Again we turn to the great 
Reformer, who was also musician and 
poet. We cannot quote these words 
too often: Next to theology I give to 
music the highest place and honor. 
And we see how David and all the 
saints have wrought their godly 
thoughts into verse, rhyme, and song. 
In our beloved Church we have 
placed it where Luther did — next 
to the Word, to be its servant, voice, 
and companion. We praise God in 
the sanctuary with organ, choir, and 
congregational singing, and we know 
it is as sweet incense to the Lord. It 
is not the virtuosity of the organist 
and the wonder of his preludes, nor 
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the polished and finished singing of 
the choir, nor the talented work of 
the conductor, nor the perfection of 
congregational singing. All these are 
highly desirable, worth striving for, 
and help beautify our divine services; 
but the essential thing is that we play 
and sing in a devout spirit of faith, 
prayer, and humility, using the glori- 
ous heritage of music in our Church 
to the praise and honor of Him that 
sitteth upon the throne. Let us 
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treasure this gracious gift of God and 
strive to make it more and more a 
child of prayer, a companion of reli- 
gion, a servant and voice of the Word. 
It may be in weakness now, but God 
will love it nevertheless, for it is the 
praise of His children, the redeemed 
of His Son. He will perfect it in His 
own good time and in His grace will 
grant unto us, glorious and glorified, 
the joy of singing a perfect Te Deum 
before the throne.” 


Music Reviews 


CHOIR MUSIC 


Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jeffer- 
‘ son Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


THE SEVEN WORDS OF CHRIST ON 
THE CROSS. Heinrich Schuetz-R. T. 
Gore. Complete score (S-621): 95 cents. 
String parts (Violin I, I, UI, Viola, 
Violoncello), 20 cents each. 

At last we have a good, clear edition of 
this effective Passion number! There are 
no spots of unusual difficulty. Organ ac- 
companiment may take the part of the 
strings. Unison voices may take the solos. 
It should be possible to sing this number 
where Soprano I and II, Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass are available. In keeping with the dis- 
cussion “A Choir in Every Congregation,” 
December, 1950, LuTHERAN EDUCATION, 
we suggest that this composition be at- 
tempted in most congregations. T.G.S. 


CONCORDIA TREBLE SERIES, 
Nos. 28 to 41. 

The additional numbers of this series are 
worthy of study and use. Numbers 28 to 36 
are composed or arranged by H. Markworth. 
Nos. 29 and 30 are three-part arrangements, 
while Nos. 28 and 31 to 86 are two-part in 
imitation form, All are definitely singable 
and effective. 

No. 28. Beloved, “It Is Well.” 

R. Harrison-H. Markworth. 8 cents. 
No. 29. All Glory, Laud, and Honor. 

M. Teschner-H. Markworth. 5 cents.’ 


No. 80. Lord Jesus, Who Dost Love Me. 
H. Isaak-H. Markworth. 5 cents. 

No. 31. Oh, that I Had a Thousand Voices. 
K. Dretzel-H. Markworth. 5 cents. 

No. 32. Am I a Soldier of the Cross. 

T. Este-H. Markworth. 5 cents. 

No. 33. Take My Life and Let It Be. 

W. H. Havergal-H. Markworth. 5 cents. 

No. 384. In Loud, Exalted Strains. 

J. Darwall-H. Markworth. 5 cents. 

No. 35. Great God, We Sing That Mighty 
Hand. “Mendon”-H. Markworth. 5 cents. 

No. 36. Come, Thou Almighty King. 
Giardini-H. Markworth. 5 cents. 

No. 37. On the Mount of Olives. (S.S. A.) 
Giovanni Martini-H. Gehrke. 5 cents. 

No. 38. Go Ye into All the World. (Canon.) 
A. Gumpeltzhaimer-T. P. Klammer. 

5 cents. 

No. 39. The Eyes of All Wait upon Thee. 
(S.S.A.) J. Staden-T. P. Klammer. 

5 cents. 

No. 40. Oh, Praise the Lord, All Ye Na- 
tions. (Motet. S. S. A.) J. Staden-T. P. 
Klammer. 12 cents. 

No. 41. It Is a Good Thing. (Motet. S.S. A.) 
J. Staden-T. P. Klammer. 12 cents. 


The Gehrke and Klammer numbers add 
to this series the challenge to delve into 
mature expressions of moods of worship. 
The Treble Series has earned a place for 
itself on the repertoire of aggressive choirs. 
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COMMON EVALUATIONS 


Evaluating, or appraising, the results, or 
outcome, of Christian education brings to 
light the great lack of understanding which 
may exist between home and school. 

What are our common responsibilities? 

What are our common purposes? 

How shall we make common approaches 
or follow common procedures? 

If discussion, study, and sincere thought 
have been given to these questions jointly 
by home and school, a common or similar 
set of values may be adopted by both agen- 
cies. Seeing things together will have given 
parents opportunity to express what they 
expect the school to do for their child. 
Teachers will have stated what the school 
expects of parents and children. Both par- 
ents and teachers will have learned from one 
another what degree of importance is to be 
attached to the various phases of school ex- 
perience. As a result, the time of evaluat- 
ing pupil progress and reporting to parents 
can become a period anticipated by both 
with genuine interest and unruffled emo- 
tions. Surely under these circumstances 
there will be no wild comparison of one’s 
child in this school with another child of 
another school on the basis of page-by-page 
progress in the book. Parent-teacher con- 
ferences to discuss child progress will give 
both the much-needed opportunity to ex- 
change views and information about the 
child. Common, everyday words will de- 
scribe much more effectively the why and 
wherefore of the child’s status than written 
symbols, which may be subjective estimates 
and mean different things to each party 
concerned. 

The popular expression as to how good 
or how poor the school is may become 
more intelligent and usually less boisterous 
if made in the light of co-operative under- 
standing instead of in the heat of individual 
misconceptions. Willingness to talk things 
over, to give and take, to understand the 
other side of an issue, to work with others, 
is an essential requirement of parents and 
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teachers. The task of Christian education is 
so involved that segmented thinking is edu- 
cationally unsound. Sympathetic co-opera- 
tive approaches by parents and teachers are 
necessary in order to achieve even moder- 
ately favorable results. 


The preceding article is an excerpt from 
Seeing Things Together by Albert V. Maurer 
and Herbert H. Gross. The monograph was 
received by all L.E.A. members in 1948. 
It contains many practical suggestions on 
how to bring about parent-teacher co-opera- 
tion in building better school programs. 
New members may obtain a copy of Seeing 
Things Together by ordering from Concor- 
dia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Price, 
fifty cents. 

Other L. E. A. materials obtainable from 
Concordia are: 

Second Yearbook (1945), Christian Pre- 
School Education, Herbert H. Gross, edi- 
tor. $1.00. 

Third Yearbook (1946), Guidance in Lu- 
theran Elementary Schools, Albert V. 
Maurer, editor. $1.00. 

Fourth Yearbook (1947), One Hundred 
Years of Christian Education, Arthur C. 
Repp, editor. $2.00. 

Fifth Yearbook (1948), The Christian Fam- 
ily in the Modern World, Walter F. Wol- 
brecht, editor. $1.25. 

Sixth Yearbook (1949), Lutheran Secondary 
and Higher Education for Effective Ac- 
tion, C. S. Meyer, editor, $1.25. 

Seventh Yearbook (1950), Public Relations 
for Christian Education, Walter M. Wan- 
gerin, editor. June, 1950, issue of Lu- 
THERAN EpucaTION. $1.00. 


Monographs 
The Association, the Profession, and the 
Church, by Paul W. Lange. $ .25. 


Convention Essays, Historical and Con- 
temporary World Events, and the Chris- 
tian as a Member of Society. 1946. $ .35. 
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The Lutheran High School, edited by Carl 
S. Meyer. $ .75. 

Parent-Child Relationships in the Christian 
Home, by Alfred Schmieding. $ .30. 

Seeing Things Together, by Albert V. 
Maurer and Herbert H. Gross. $ .50. 


We repeat — student memberships in the 
Lutheran Education Association may be ob- 
tained for one dollar. All monographs and 
yearbooks will be sent to student members 
when these materials are released. A sub- 
scription to LUTHERAN EDUCATION is not in- 
cluded in this offer. Send your application 
to Walter A. Vahl, Financial Secretary, Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 

Students at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
have formed a chapter of the L. E. A. Carl 
Streufert, graduate student, was elected 
chairman of the group. Professor Arthur C. 
Repp is serving as adviser. Guest speakers 
at recent meetings were Drs. Paul Bretscher 
and Richard Caemmerer of Concordia Sem- 
inary and Dr. E. W. Frenk of Joliet, Il. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION 


The Lutheran Education Association was 
organized to assist the Church in the promo- 
tion of Christian education. It is open to 
lay as well as professional personnel. Are 
members of your parish staff members of 
the L.E. A.? How about your conference? 
Have you approached the local Board of 
Education? Write to the home office: Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, IIl., 
or to any of the following regional vice- 
presidents for information — 


Eastern Region: Mr. Clarence Kurth, 


St. Stephen’s Lutheran School, 
Hickory, N.C. 


East Central Region: Mr. G. A. Korntheuer, 
1618 Andrew St., Fort Wayne 7, Ind. 


West Central Region, Mr. B. H. Arkebauer, 
4311 The Paseo, Kansas City 4, Mo. 


Western Region: Mr. Martin Maehr, 
775 N. Columbia, Seward, Nebr. 


Southern Region: Mr. John Socha, 
609 East 16th St., Austin 22, Tex. 


Too Many Booxs. — Dr. Luther once complained of the great number of 
books, saying that there was no end or limit to them because everyone wanted 
to make books. “Some do it for their glory,” said he, “so they will be praised 
and get a great name thereby; some do it for gain and thus further the evil. 
So through many books the dear Bible is buried and covered, so that the text 
is given small attention. When I was young, I accustomed myself to the Bible, 
read it often, and made myself familiar with the texts. I became so well ac- 
quainted with it that I know where every text was written when it was 
spoken of. I wish all my books were buried nine yards under the earth, on 
account of the evil example which many might follow, writing many books to 
become renowned. Christ did not die that we should glorify ourselves, but He 
died that His name alone may be hallowed.” — The Story of Luther, by Polack. 


RELEASED-TIME PROGRAM PRAISED. — Some 1,300 Protestant teachers in the 
New York city public school system and their friends, including many Roman 
Catholic and Jewish leaders, attended the recent 25th annual luncheon meeting 
of the Protestant teachers’ association of the city of New York. They heard their 
president, Frank H. Paine, praise the released-time system of religious educa- 
tion, to which the teachers through the Protestant council of Greater New York 
contribute over $10,000 annually. Francis B. Sayre, U.N. representative, ad- 
dressed the meeting, declaring that if the future of our culture is to be made 
more secure, it can come only by a deeper spiritual understanding and fellow- 
ship. That, he said, is the “underpinning of @ new world.” He concluded by 
saying that the real causes of our present disorder are spiritual rather than 
political. — The Christian Century, December 6, 1950. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


Concorpia TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 

In a meeting of representatives of Synod’s 
Board of Assignment held at Seward the 
following three students received teaching 
assignments in January, and a fourth com- 
pleted his work before reporting to the 
Armed Forces for active duty: Ralph Dinger 
to Hampton, Nebr.; Arthur Schmieding to 
Ogallala, Nebr.; Ray Petersen, a member of 
the U.S. Marine Corps Reserves, has re- 
ported for service; and Bernard Gastler, 
a student, to Port Arthur, Tex. The first 
three completed requirements for the B.S. 
in Education degree at the end of the first 
semester. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris Watkins, students 
of Concordia, Seward, until 1948, left New 
York recently with their son, Stephen, 1, 
and daughter, Sharon, 2, on the Barber-West 
African ship MV Templar to take an edu- 
cational post in the mission of the Synod- 
ical Conference in Nigeria, West Africa. 
Watkims acquired an interest in Christian 
education among foreign peoples while serv- 
ing in the Navy from 1943 to 45. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Watkins have had previous teach- 
ing experience in our schools. 

The Board of Governors of the Concordia 
Coliege Association in its quarterly meeting 
in December voted to give $700 to the col- 
lege for the support of its public relations 
work. This sum is the Association’s donation 
for the first quarter of its year, which begins 
in September. The group also voted $50 
for an advertisement in the student year- 
book. The Board is studying the problem of 
student recruitment and hopes to plan a 
program for encouraging congregations to 
send and support more students who are 
willing to prepare themselves for the work 
of the Church. 


Several musical groups from the college 
and high school and the Community Or- 
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chestra joined their efforts in the prepara- 
tion of a Christian vesper service, which was 
presented to the people of Seward and to 
guests from neighboring congregations on 
Sunday, December 17, in St. John’s Lu- 
theran Church. George Weller directed the 
college Chapel Choir, Paul Foelber the high 
school Folk Choir and the Community Or- 
chestra, Paul Rosel served as organist, and 
Herbert Mayer was the speaker. 

In summarizing some of the highlights of 
the Mid-Century White House Conference 
in Washington, D. C., President A. O. Fuer- 
bringer, a Nebraska delegate, selected the 
address given by Dr. George A. Butterick 
of New York as the keynote of the conven- 
tion. Dr. Butterick said the reason for much 
desolation in the world today is that the 
“comfortable” people in the world have not 
cared about what is happening to their 
neighbors or to the rest of the world. Presi- 
dent Fuerbringer also reported the conten- 
tion expressed that we are living in a self- 
ishly adult world. Our furniture, architec- 
ture, newspapers, advertising, and the like 
are slanted primarily at the adult and his 
needs. President Fuerbringer concluded his 
report with the statement: “We have learned 
much about cultures, races, and people in 
general, but we haven’t applied what we 
have learned to our cultural and racial re- 
lations and to our personal dealings with 
human beings.” GLENN C, EINSPAHR 


St. Paut’s COLLEGE 
Concornis, Mo. 

The College Chorus, Choristers, and Brass 
Quartet gave a concert at Immanuel 
Church, Kansas City, on December 17. 
The annual Christmas Concert was given in 
Kaeppel Memorial Gymnasium on Decem- 
ber 20 to an overflow crowd. After the 
St. Paul’s College Band played three cho- 
rales, Mr. Walter Strickert, president of the 
student body, gave a Christmas message 
dedicated to the memory of President Moel- 
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ler, who had traditionally delivered these 
Christmas messages. 

The St. Paul’s Academy debate teams won 
10 out of 24 debates in their tournament 
with William Chrisman High School held at 
Independence, Mo., on December 15 and 16. 
Twenty-one teams from Kansas and Ne- 
braska were assembled at Independence for 
the two-day meet. 

Under the direction of P. Blumhorst, pub- 
lic relations chairman, the students of St. 
Paul’s College are actively participating in 
the public relations work of their college. 

Also under the heading of public relations 
are series of sermons on St. Paul’s College 
to be preached by the faculty members. 
During January sermons will be delivered in 
the Concordia Circuit. Plans are currently 
being made for similar sermons in the 
Sedalia Circuit. This program is sponsored 
by the St. Paul’s College Association. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 

The excavation for the Library and Sci- 
ence Building has been completed in less 
time than expected. The concrete founda- 
tions and walls are now being poured, and 
the building is beginning to rise. Completion 
of the Science Library Building will provide 
greater space and enlarged facilities for in- 
creasing the number of courses in certain 
fields of the Junior College curriculum. 

For pre-engineering students it is planned 
to offer a new two-year sequence in physics 
on a more advanced level than the general 
physics course now given. A course in en- 
gineering drawing to provide the basic 
theory and practice of drafting is also 
planned. The chemistry department will 
offer analytical chemistry, qualitative and 
quantitative analysis, as well as an inten- 
sified course in organic chemistry. New of- 
ferings in the biological sciences will include 
a course in human anatomy. 

Concordia will co-operate with the State 
Civil Defense Commission in the event of 
an enemy air attack. President Meyer has 
been in contact with the authorities and 
will follow their instructions and decisions. 
The new college church across the road 
from the campus is an official Westchester 
County A-Bomb Shelter. 
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The sixteenth annual presentation of the 
Christmas story “Send Out Thy Light” drew 
an audience of over 1,200 on the three eve- 
nings of December 15, 16, 17. As in former 
years, the play was under the direction of 
the author, Professor Emil Luecke. The 
Concordia Chorus, under the direction of 
Mr. Eugene Mott, rendered appropriate 
Christmas music. All who were present at 
the presentation expressed sincere apprecia- 
tion for the fine performance given by the 
members of the cast and the chorus. 

Homecoming Day was celebrated by the 
Alumni of Concordia on November 4. At 
the dinner meeting they adopted the res- 
olution to raise $4,000 for the making of a 
moving picture of Concordia and all activ- 
ities upon the campus. This project is to 
be completed by November 1, 1951. 

The Concordia Choir plans a series of 
sacred concerts on a tour of upstate New 
York during the intersemester holidays. To 
date concerts have been planned for 
churches in the cities of Albany, Schenec- 
tady, Rome, North Tonawanda, and Wells- 
ville. It is expected that concerts will also 
be given in other cities in this area. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 

A testing program which is more com- 
plete than that of former years has been 
carried out this year under the supervision 
of Instructors Roth and Keller. The tests 
include measurement of intelligence, per- 
sonality, aptitude, and reading capability. 

An Epiphany Service of Lights, in which 
candles are used to express the manifesta- 
tions of Christ to the people of His day and 
of all time, was again held in January. This 
has become an annual service at the school 
and is very effective. 


TEACHERS STUDY 
SCHOOL MUSIC 


Music is a great gift of God. If properly 
used, it can be employed to express man’s 
noblest desires and emotions. The angels 
sang in praise and adoration at the Savior’s 
birth in Bethlehem. Their songs have been 
re-echoed again by our children during the 
glad Christmas days. 
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The Lutheran Church has a rich heritage 
of music. The Reformation was sung into 
the hearts of people. As the Bible became 
an open book again through God’s instru- 
ment, Dr. Martin Luther, the tongue of 
music was unloosed as an handmaid of re- 
ligion. 

Singing has always been regarded as an 
essential subject in the curriculum of the 
Lutheran school. Here and there a school 
choir of outstanding achievement has been 
developed. However, our aim must not be 
primarily to develop perfection in a few. 
Music is a universal language. It is the 
rightful heritage of every child. It can per- 
vade every subject in the school curriculum, 
and it should become the lifelong possession 
of everyone. 

A consciousness of the importance which 
good music plays in the lives of people gen- 
erally as well as the need to develop ap- 
preciation for good music in the individual 
induced the Lutheran Teachers Conference 
of Chicago to devote January 15 to a re- 
evaluation and a thorough study of school 
music. 

A committee of competent leaders in the 
field of school music had done much prep- 
aratory work so that the objectives of music 
for our schools as well as the basic tech- 
niques of teaching it could be treated prop- 
erly. There were actual classroom demon- 
strations with children of all age levels. The 
value of good music in the service of the 
church was stressed throughout. 

The conference was a rich musical experi- 
ence to all Lutheran teachers in Chicago, 
and it should do much to raise the music 
“program to its rightful place in the cur- 
riculum of our schools. A. H. KRAMER 


LUTHERAN HIGH SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 
OF GREATER CHICAGO 


With ground-breaking services on Oc- 
tober 8 at 87th and Kedzie the beginnings 
of a new Lutheran high school in Chicago 
were launched. Plans are under way to 
erect the initial unit, to be occupied by 
September, 1951. 

The previous Sunday, October 1, the 
site in Melrose Park was dedicated. The 
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Lutheran High School Association of Greater 
Chicago has acquired three sites — South, 
at 87th and Kedzie; North, at Cullom and 
Menard; West at 10th and Superior in Mel- 
rose Park — for three Lutheran high schools 
in Chicago. 

The area in which Luther Institute is 
located has been designated for a public 
housing project by the City Council of Chi- 
cago. It seems probable that this will ne- 
cessitate the relocation of Luther Institute 
within a very few years. 

The enrollment at Luther Institute suf- 
fered a decrease of seven per cent from the 
previous year. With 587 students, however, 
the facilities are still taxed. The staff num- 
bers 80. New members are: Miss Laurel 
Karzel, Miss Eunice Frenk, Miss Dorothy 
Plinke, Miss Lois Arndt, and Miss Lulu 
Moore. 

A hot lunch program, a Survey Course 
in Industrial Arts, and a course in Drama- 
tics, recently introduced, are some of the 
new features at Luther for the current 
school year. 

The progress of the Lutheran high school 
movement in Chicago has been evident in 
many ways, particularly during the past 
six months. Every indication points to an 
eventual completion of the project launched 
five years ago for the expansion of Lu- 
theran secondary education in the Chicago 
area. C.S. M. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 


The Wheat Ridge Foundation of Wheat 
Ridge, Colo., offers four scholarships in 
medical social work for the academic year 
1951—1952 to qualified students who are 
members of the Lutheran Church. Each 
scholarship is worth $1,000 plus tuition fees. 

The scholarships may be used in schools 
offering the full medical social work pro- 
gram approved by the American Association 
of Medical Social Workers. The selection of 
schools by holders of scholarships will be 
subject to the approval of the Foundation. 

A candidate must be a graduate of an 
accredited college or must present evidence 
that he will be a graduate of such a college 
by June 30, 1951. In addition, he must 
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have completed the college courses required 
for admission by the school of social work 
which he plans to enter. 

Persons who have completed part of their 
graduate training in social work are also 
invited to become candidates. 

The holder of any one of these scholar- 
ships who makes a good record during 
1951-1952 may have the scholarship re- 
newed for a second year. 

Applications for the scholarships must be 
completed by April 1, 1951. Address all 
inquiries to: Wheat Ridge Foundation Com- 
mittee on Scholarships, Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, Valparaiso, Ind. 


TEN MAJOR EDUCATIONAL 
EVENTS OF 1950 


B. P. Brodinsky, editor, Educator's Wash- 
ington Dispatch, once again provides the 
list of the “year’s big ten.” 

1. The decision of American educators to 
support universal military service was named 
as the most important event of 1950. 

2. The decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court in the University of Oklahoma and 
University of Texas segregation cases which 
demands that racial segregation end at the 
graduate level; and the subsequent breaking 
down of segregation walls in some southern 
undergraduate schools. 


3. The rising enrollment among Catholic 
schools —a trend which is expected to ac- 
celerate during the coming years. Public 
school authorities are concerned about this 
loss of pupils to religious schools. Catholic 
leaders explain that the “public schools” 
neglect of religion prompts many parents 
to transfer their children to church-spon- 
sored schools. 


4. Creation of the National Conference 
for Mobilization of Education, a voluntary 
group formed to protect the interests of 
schools, colleges, and universities during the 
mobilization. 


5. The launching of a three-million-dollar 
Kellogg Foundation project to improve the 
quality of administration in public schools. 
Under this project the school superintendent 
will go back to school for in-service training. 
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6. Creation by Congress of the National 
Science Foundation. 

7. Enactment of social security legislation 
for 600,000 non-public school employees 
and its defeat for public school teachers. 

8. The launching of the $250,000,000 
Ford Foundation and its promise to support 
research and projects to improve teaching, 
human relations, the practice of democracy, 
economic well-being, and world peace. 

9. Enactment by Congress of Federal aid 
to school districts overloaded with children 
brought in as a result of war activities. 

10. The White House Conference for 
Children and Youth and its emphasis on 
mental health. 


VENERABLE BOOK, 
ROBERT’S RULES, 
HAS 75TH ANNIVERSARY 


High in a wind-wrapped skyscraper the 
City Council’s presiding officer strikes 
his gavel to command attention, pauses, 
and says: “The meeting will come to 
order.” At the monthly session of the 
Rotary Club, the president eyes the 
club’s secretary and asks: “John, will 
you read the minutes of the last meet- 
ing?” In a living room a few blocks off 
Main street, Sadie Jones slicks back a 
wisp of hair and stirs up a hornets’ 
nest: “I move we elect Susan Martin 
President of the Stitch-in-Time Sewing 
Circle for the coming year.” 


. wherever they are, whoever they are 
—hbig and little citizens in big and little 
organizations in big and little towns — there 
is order in the conduct of their meetings. 
And it’s due, we can be pretty sure, to the 
influence of Robert's Rules of Order, that 
prim-looking little manual which has kept 
many a gathering from turning into a free- 
for-all. 

Seventy-five years old February 19 and 
still going strong, Robert’s Rules, for three 
generations of Americans, has been accepted 
as the final word in meetings of all types. 
Yet few people are familiar with the dra- 
matic history of the book. 

The little manual had _ its beginnings 
when _twenty-six-year-old West Pointer 
Lieutenant Henry Martyn Robert was called 
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upon to preside at a meeting and didn’t 
know how to go about it. Chagrined and 
embarrassed, the young army officer re- 
solved never to be caught in such a predica- 
ment again, and for a long time carried in 
his pocketbook a small slip of pointers to 
guide him in the order of precedence of 


motions. 


But personal experience soon showed him 
this was not enough to go on. And a few 
years later, in the late 1860’s, while on Army 
duty in frontier San Francisco, he became 
firmly convinced that existing parliamentary 
procedures were too complex and bewilder- 
ing for the ordinary citizen to follow. New 
settlers were pouring into California then 
from all parts of the country. In trying to 
form business, church, and other community 
organizations, they became helplessly en- 
tangled in the sectional laws and customs 
they had brought with them. Interested, 
Robert urged them to choose one authority 
and go by its rulings. In order to give help- 
ful suggestions, he set out to make a full 
investigation of them all and found that the 
authorities disagreed among _ themselves. 
Then he came to the realization that many 
of the printed rules were based largely upon 
the practices of Congress, which meets daily 
for months with the same membership. 

What was needed, Robert knew, was an 
adaptation of those rules to fit the needs of 
local groups whose meetings were short, oc- 
casional, and usually complete in themselves. 
Robert was encouraged to undertake the 
task. The result of his work was an eight- 
page leaflet which he printed with his own 
type and called Rules of Order. 

Later, in 1874, when he was stationed in 
Milwaukee, Robert found time to expand 
the material he started in California. And 
early in 1875 he sent an outline of the manu- 
script to various publishers. As far as they 
were concerned, Robert was out of order. 
“Jefferson and Cushing are too well estab- 
lished,” the publishers said. “Who'd believe 
that an Army officer could know anything 
much about parliamentary law?” 

Disappointed but not discouraged, he 
kept on until he finally found a firm —S. C. 
Griggs and Company of Chicago — who 
agreed to publish his book on the following 
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conditions, which Robert accepted: the 
author was to give away one thousand copies 
to legislators, educators, and clergymen and 
also assume all of the financial responsibility 
unless or until the book became a success. 
Within six weeks of the day of official pub- 
lication, February 19, 1876, Robert’s Rules 
was selling so fast that the amazed pub- 
lishers had to order an immediate reprint. 

According to the New York Times of 
March 25, 1877, 10,000 copies of Robert’s 
Rules of Order were sold that first year. 
Today, having undergone many revisions, 
Robert’s Rules of Order, Revised, sells in 
the neighborhood of 50,000 copies a year, 
and its total sales have reached almost the 
million-and-a-half mark. With the excep- 
tion of the Bible, it has been pointed out, 
few other books of non-fiction can claim 
such best-seller popularity. In honor of 
General Robert, who died in 1923, and in 
observance of his work’s diamond jubilee, 
a special 75th anniversary edition of Rob- 
ert’s Rules is being published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company of Chicago. They 
took the book over from its original pub- 
lishers 52 years ago. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Christmas Trees and Toys. — Americans 
bought 28,000,000 Christmas trees, spend- 
ing $50,000,000 for them this past Christ- 
mas. American parents spent $300,000,000 
for toys. The volume of 1950 sales was 
about the same as that of last year. The 
toy-using population, 40,000,000 youngsters, 
is 40 per cent greater than before World 
War II. 

Trends in Higher Education. — “Five 
major events” in U.S. higher education in 
the past 100 years, according to Oliver C. 
Carmichael of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, are the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Growth of land-grant colleges, 
“through which the U.S. announced that 
higher education is not alone for the well- 
to-do, but also for the farmer and industrial 
worker.” (2) Trend toward a flexible cur- 
riculum, through the elective system, “which 
attracted large numbers of students to col- 
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lege and introduced a profession of courses.” 
(3) Expansion of university research. (4) 
Spread of general education. (5) Change- 
over of the junior college into the com- 
munity college. During the next 50 years, 
community-college expansion will exceed 
that of any other phase of higher education, 
Dr. Carmichael predicted. 


TV Is a Boon. — Television wrestlers and 
roller-skating performers are teaching chil- 
dren “dirty tricks,” a Detroit recreation of- 
ficial said. Superintendent of Parks and 
Recreation John Considine told of school 
children who sent their playmates sprawl- 
ing on the roller skate rink “because they 
had seen such tactics on the TV screen.” 
One young wrestler rammed his knee into 
his opponent’s chin because “this is the way 
they do it on television.” 


Hutchins Leaves Chicago. — Robert May- 
nard Hutchins resigned as Chancellor of the 
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University of Chicago to become associate 
director of the $250,000,000 Ford Founda- 
tion. When he came to the University of 
Chicago in 1929, at 30, the youngest major 
college president in the country, he becaine 
one of the most controversial figures in the 
field of American education. He abolished 
football and introduced the Chicago system 
by combining the last two years of high 
school and the first two of college, after 
the completion of which students were given 
a Bachelor’s degree. He encountered much 
opposition, but his opponents respected him, 
and their voices were among the loudest 
raised to persuade him to change his mind 
and remain in Chicago. The Ford Founda- 
tion funds are to be dispersed for world 
peace, American freedom, economic well- 
being for all peoples, education, and the 
study of all factors governing human be- 
havior. 


WownverR Foop. — “Christ one day fed five thousand, besides women and 


children, with five loaves, so that they were all satisfied and then gathered up 
twelve baskets full of fragments that remained. If such a miracle were per- 
formed today, all the world would wonder, as the people also did then. But 
fleshly hearts do not see and notice that God daily and constantly performs great 
miracles. They do not think of them, much less do they marvel at them and 
thank God for them. The Lord gives water out of a rock; the ground supplies 
us with all kinds of vegetables and fruits, with gold, silver, brass, etc. But be- 
cause He gives all this unceasingly and in such abundance, no one regards it 
as a miracle.” — LuTHER. 


Tue Home Is First. — The home is first in the realm of education. Schools 
are a human institution and merely assist the family in carrying out the duties 
of training the child. Mutual understanding between these two major influences 
in the life of the child is imperative. The school at its best can only second 
the home, by building upon the foundation already laid, since the parents 
have the children for a longer period. The child spends only 1,000 waking 
hours in school against 4,460 waking hours for which the home is responsible. 
Sons and daughters who experience security in the family circle are safeguarded 
and sustained by the ties of human affection and indulgence. 

The Catholic School Journal, December, 1950, p. 822 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: O, A. Geiseman, Carl F. Halter, H. O. A. Keinath, W. O. Kraeft, Theo. 
Kuehnert, R. A. Lange, Arthur Schoech, J. M. Weidenschilling. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


FROM LUTHER TO KIERKEGAARD. By Jaroslav Pelikan. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1950. 166 pages. $2.75. 


This is an interesting and worth-while book. The author traces the story of Lutheran 
theology in its decline from the mountain peaks of Luther’s evangelical theology through 
Melanchthonianism and dead Orthodoxy until it reached the depths of Kant’s moralism, 
Hegel’s secularism, and Schleiermacher’s asceticism, against all three of which Kierkegaard 
directed the sharp and incisive criticism in his plea for existentialism. The writings of this 
last-named Danish philosopher have kindled a spark which has caught fire in the hearts of 
many contemporary theologians and which has driven them back to a renewed study of 
Luther’s theology. 

The author has succeeded in dealing with matters of profound thought in such simple 
and readily intelligible language that anyone the least bit conversant with the subject can 
read this book with comparative ease and with a great deal of satisfaction. The author 
has rendered the Lutheran Church of America a great service in telling the story that 
needed to be told. Too many do not appreciate how often theologians within the Lutheran 
Church have failed to let God be God and instead have substituted Aristotle for the 
Spirit of God. 

This is a perpetual peril to sound doctrine and to an evangelical spirit in the Church, 
since such an attitude makes for rationalism and legalism, and therefore no one can correctly 
understand the extravagances and the authoritarian arrogance which periodically manifest 
themselves in the life of the Church unless he can evaluate such phenomena in the light 
of human reason’s relentless insistence to speak for God. This book ought to be a “must” 
for all leaders and pastors of the Lutheran Church in America. 

When the author states in his concluding paragraph that the Christian Church has “the 
task of working out a Christian philosophy,” he states an undeniable truth. The Church 
of each generation must use reason to study the human scene and apply the message of the 
Gospel to the needs of men and to the problems of everyday living as it understands them. 
Here again, however, it is of utmost importance always to distinguish between the divinely 
revealed and infallible Word of God and the frequently fallible interpretations and 
inadequate applications of this Word to life situations. Here again the Church must be on 
the watch lest Aristotle proudly occupy the throne of God. Failure to make this distinction 
has too often allowed human opinions to assume divine authoritativeness and permitted 
congealed traditionalism to take the place of the ever-fluid truths of the living Word. 

We congratulate Dr. Pelikan upon an important job well done and Concordia Publishing 
House upon its selection of this manuscript for publication. O. A. GEISEMAN 
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THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH ACCORDING TO THE BOOK OF ACTS. By J. M. 
Weidenschilling. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1950. 75 cents. Teacher's | 
Guide, $1.25. 

As the title implies, these little volumes have been gotten up for the study of the Book 
of Acts with a Bible class. The first of these is planned as the pupil’s manual; it contains 
summaries of the twenty-eight chapters of Acts, and for each chapter the author brings 
valuable suggestions for study and discussion. | 

The Teacher's Guide is what the busy class leader will look for. Here are suggestions | 
for devotional services, special emphases, and many other ideas for making a study of Acts 
a profitable experience. H. O. A. K, 


HOW DO YOU DO? By Edward Kuhlmann. Columbus, Ohio: The Wartburg Press, 1949. 
188 pages. $2.00. 

Although this publication is not of the most recent vintage, it deserves to be brought to 
the attention of our readers. 

The volume consists of sixty short chapters, or chats, each under a catchy title, such 
as “Cabbages and Kings,” “Prejudices,” “The Spot in the Carpet,” “Do You Have a Wish- 
bone?” Each is based on an observation in life to which the writer makes a spiritual ap- 
plication. It reminds one of William Hawley Smith’s Walks and Talks published more 
than fifty years ago, that delightful little volume in which the author, an educator, appends 
pertinent pedagogical applications to everyday experiences in life. 

Dr. Kuhlmann’s chats are refreshing reading and will supply inspiration and illustrative 
material for pastors and teachers in their respective spheres of activity in the Church. 

T. K. 
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THIS IS TEACHING. By Marie I. Rasey, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. 217 pages. 
$3.00. 


This volume is of interest to college teachers. It consists of dramatic dialogs between 
an instructor and seventeen typical college students, illustrating how teaching and learning 
may be carried on at the college level in a manner different and more stimulating than by 
the routine lecture method, required readings, and required papers. The book is not about 
teaching, but it is a demonstration of teaching itself. 

The fifteen meetings of the group are presented in the form of so many dialogs, each 
forming a chapter. These dialogs bring to the surface the students’ need and problems. 
From the discussions develop approaches to the solution of the problems. When the student 
sets about to attack his own problem, he is not meeting an imposed assignment, but is 
motivated and inspired to wrestle with a situation which he feels he himself must and 
can lick. 

If you are steeped in the traditional way of teaching and are complacently satisfied with 
results, you will not read this book. If, however, you feel dissatisfied with your teaching 
results and disgusted with the lack of interest on the part of your students, you will be 
fascinated by this volume. 

This book is an excellent application of the method of Socrates to modern conditions 
in college classrooms, It must be read to be appreciated. And reading it is bound to 
stimulate. Take 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION. Socrates to Montessori. By Luella Cole. New York: 
Rinehart and Company, 1950. 700 pages. $5.00. 


Writing a history of education is a tremendous task. The scope is so wide that it is 
impossible to cover all educational developments in a single book without packing the 
volume with an accumulation of bare facts, and this, from the beginning, characterizes the 
book as difficult and dull. 
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This text uses a rather unique approach. Aware of the difficulties confronting a writer 
of the history of education, the author centers her attention upon people. She has selected 
twenty-two outstanding individuals from among the host of persons whose names are con- 
nected with the development of educational theory and practice beginning with Socrates, 
500 B. C., down to Maria Montessori of our day. Of each person the author presents a brief 
life history, and into these sketches she weaves the educational philosophy of each and 
shows how this was put into practice by describing the school or schools which the in- 
dividual organized, taught, or planned. Wherever possible, the characters speak for 
themselves through their own writings, Furthermore, a sketch of a person’s life reflects the 
social and economic background of his time. Thus the biographical approach which the 
author applies shows the relationship of educational developments to contemporary social 
trends, which is indispensable for understanding the history of education. For example, the 
outstanding educational contributions of Comenius can be appreciated only when viewed 
against the background of the social and political conditions in Europe during the first half 
of the 17th century. In her presentation of twenty-four centuries of educational development 
in the Western world on the basis of life histories of great teachers, the author succeeds 
admirably in tying together the various periods so that coherence and continuity are not 
lost. The last three chapters bring a summary of the educational principles developed during 
the past two millennia and an overview of the curriculum in retrospect. 

In the array of the great teachers, the reviewer feels that more prominence should have 
been given to Jesus, who is generally recognized as the Great Teacher. Furthermore, Martin 
Luther’s subordination to Melanchthon as an educator of far-reaching influence is a devia- 
tion from the opinion of leading historians. 

Aside from these observations, the book is highly recommended. It is intended to serve 
as a text for an undergraduate introductory course in history of education. The author has 
admirably succeeded in the realization of this aim to present the material in a form and 
style which is bound to stimulate the student’s interest and assist the instructor in giving 
a coherent and meaningful picture of the development of educational theory and practice 
in the history of Western civilization. Carefully selected reading references are appended 
to each chapter. Besides, one hundred illustrations and a glossary of people, places, and 
words and phrases enhance the value of the book. 


BOATS, AIRPLANES, AND KITES. By Armand J. La Berge. Peoria, Ill.: Chas. A. Ben- 
nett Company, Inc., 1950 Revision. 135 pages. $2.50. 

An ever-increasing tendency toward introduction of manual arts or handicraft in Lu- 
theran schools has been apparent for some time. The field of industrial education, par- 
ticularly in elementary grades, is being recognized as one of value to the children of our 
generation. However, the constant problem of providing interesting and worth-while 
projects is one generally left to the discretion of the teacher. 

Boats, Airplanes, and Kites is an excellent presentation of projects which have stood 
the test of actual construction and operation. Teachers who possess a knowledge of what 
interests the pupil, and who realize the danger of adhering strictly to “routine” assignments, 
will welcome this volume. Equally great will be the enthusiasm of pupils of the upper 
grades, for here they have the type of work which really interests them. It is a com- 
paratively simple matter to teach the rudiments of handicraft if pupils are permitted to 
work on projects of their choice. 

The volume consists of 23 chapters. These are divided as follows: Part One (Chapters 
1 to 11), Model Sailing Yachts and Model Motor Boats; Part Two (Chapters 12 to 17), 
Model Airplanes; Part Three (Chapters 18 to 23), Kites. 

Details for construction of three model sailing yachts and four motor boats are presented 
in Part One. A full chapter is devoted to each model. Each chapter gives the pupil a com- 
plete list of materials needed and a clear step-by-step procedure of construction, each 
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profusely illustrated. The vocabulary used is of average upper-grade reading level. All 
names of parts, expressions, and terms are clearly defined. A list of review questions 
concludes each chapter and aids the pupil in retaining important information. 

A very interesting and highly important feature of Part One is the information presented 
in four additional chapters. These give complete details concerning the technique of sailing 


model yachts, methods of finishing model boats, motors for model motor boats, and model © 


boat contests and races. It is quite apparent that the suggestions offered are actually based 
on experience and are practical. The teacher who has introduced handicraft in his school 
program, the leader of a recreational program, and the model boat and airplane enthusiast 
will consider these chapters well worth the price of the entire volume. 

Part Two of the volume includes six chapters, each of which gives complete and de- 
tailed information and illustrations on the construction of a model airplane. A total of two 
gliders and five flyers are suggested. As in Part One, each chapter presents a complete list 
of materials needed, the proper procedure of construction, and many illustrations and pic- 
tures. The gliders are of simple detail. The flyers are powered by nothing more than rubber 
bands. However, several of the flyers are considerably more intricate in detail and require 
precise work. 

An activity which generally interests girls as much as boys is the construction and flying 
of kites. According to recent reports, hundreds of kites of various sizes and designs are 
being entered in school, club, and city-wide kite tournaments. Part Three of the volume 
suggests the following as having been proved most practical and efficient: a Tailless Kite, 
a French War Kite, a Box Kite, a Box Kite with Wings, a Novelty Kite. 

The concluding chapter offers a set of rules and regulations which have evolved out of 
years of experience. These are of great help to anyone who may be interested in planning 
and managing a kite tournament. Complete information is given concerning rules and 
regulations (time and place, who may compete, judging of kites, etc.). 

It should be noted that the type of material presented in this volume gives the teacher 
ample opportunity to call the attention of pupils to those wonderful gifts of the Creator 
which we often take for granted, but which play an important part in our daily lives, 
i.e., air, wind, and water. 

A volume of such practical and entirely useful material and suggestions in handicraft is 
seldom offered. The direct-to-pupil approach, the careful selection of projects, the clear 
and concise method of presentation in words and -illustrations, the precise definitions of 
hitherto unfamiliar but authentic terms, the self-test questions summarizing each and 
every activity, all bear evidence that this volume has been compiled by a teacher of no 
mean ability. It should prove a treasure chest to the pupil and an invaluable aid to the 
teacher. ARTHUR SCHOECH 


STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS, Their 
Status and Legal Powers. By Ward W. Keesecker. Office of Education Bulletin 1950, 
No. 12, 184 pages. This bulletin is a revision of Bulletin 1940, No. 6, Monograph 
No. 1, and may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 30 cents. 

School boards and administrators may be interested in the information contained in this 
bulletin, largely in summary or tabular form: the present legal provisions pertaining to State 
boards of education and chief State school officers; the relationship between these State 
agencies; the qualifications, methods of selection, and terms of office of State education 
boards and officers; their principal powers and duties; the legislative principles and practices 
of State school administration; and information helpful in establishing sound and effective 
legal structure and organization. The study is limited to elementary and secondary educa- 
tion except for incidental reference to schools of higher education. W. O.K. 
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INTRAMURAL AND RECREATIONAL SPORTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN. By Norma 
M. Leavitt and Hartley D. Price. New York: A. S, Barnes and Company, 1949. 
823 pages. $3.00. 


Although designed especially as a textbook for students in physical education, it is a 
valuable source book for both elementary and high school teachers interested in this field. 
Teachers responsible for developing a good intramural program will find excellent material 
in this book. There is a good chapter on “Organization of the Intramural Program” which 
will help the teachers solve many of his problems in administering a good intramural pro- 
gram. In chapter five, “Problems Related to Conduct of the Intramural Program,” such 
important topics as health examinations, care of injuries, removal of hazards, equipment, 
and health practices are discussed. The book deserves a place on the desk of all men and 
women connected with the teaching of physical education in either the elementary grades 
or the high school. BR, Asks 

Music 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE UNIVERSAL PRIESTHOOD AND ITS INFLUENCE UPON 
THE LITURGIES AND MUSIC OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. By Walter E. 
Buszin. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1950. 25 cents. 

This monograph, delivered as a paper before the Valparaiso Music Conference, is a 
valuable study of the relationship which exists between the characteristic doctrinal position 
of the Lutheran Church and its characteristic music. It traces the doctrine of the universal 
priesthood from the time of Luther until the nineteenth century and shows how particularly 
during Luther’s lifetime the development of the basic Lutheran musical practices resulted 
from this doctrine. It will be a valuable addition to the library of both pastors and teachers 
who wish to have material on this important relationship. Perhaps at some future date the 
author would favor us with a study of the status both of this doctrine and of the relationship 
between this doctrine and the music current in our own churches today. GAH: 


REFERENCE WORKS 


STANDARD DICTIONARY OF FOLKLORE, MYTHOLOGY, AND LEGEND. In two 
volumes with articles by 28 leading folklore specialists, edited by Maria Leach. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls. $7.50 per volume. 

The first volume of this valuable reference work, covering topics alphabetically from 

A to I, was reviewed in LuTHERAN EDUCATION, January, 1950, page 254. The second 

volume, completing the topics from J to Z, is now on the market. This monumental work 

should provide our pastors and teachers and the students of our high schools and colleges 
with much useful information. Here they will find authentic information explaining the 
customs, beliefs, superstitions, and practices which in the past have played an important 
part in the lives of heathen and nominally Christian people. The folk stories and songs, 
the gods and heroes, fairies and demons, of many nations and cultures; the legends of 
various nations; customs connected with Christian festivals and saints’ days; Roman Catholic 
superstitions and practices; classical mythology; popular sayings, folklore, rimes, and in- 
numerable other topics of interest are explained with great detail. Considering the vast 
amount of rare source material, the price of these two large volumes is not too high. 

J. M. WEIDENSCHILLING 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“BEHAVIOR DIFFICULTIES IN CHILDHOOD AS PORTENTS OF FUTURE EMO- 
TIONAL DISORDERS.” By Robert F. Topp. The Elementary School Journal, De- 
cember, 1950, pp. 196—200. 

Investigations have supplied convincing evidence to assume that unusual behavior ap- 
pearing during the developmental years of childhood is related to emotional disturbances 
in later life. This does not imply that all children who give evidence of atypical conduct 
are destined to become emotionally unbalanced adults. 
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On this premise the writer of this article submits results of investigations and opinions 
of specialists in the field of child psychiatry based on such findings. In addition, suggestions 
are offered to utilize this information by making it the basis for preventive or remedial 
procedures. Teachers and school administrators will find this article thought-provoking. 


“MAGIC IN EDUCATION.” By Winifred E. Bain. Childhood Education, December, 1950, 
pp. 153-155. 

The writer of this article supplies a delightful blend of humor, common sense, and 
appreciation of goals in teaching. The fusion produces a magic which will bring results 
wherever it is faithfully applied. For example, the traditional tendency toward uniformity 
in norms and standards of achievement should give way to procedures which recognize 
individual differences in people. If we abandon tradition and become realistic, we shall 
introduce magic into education. The short article presents educational guidance in an 


appealing style. 


“EMERGING DEMANDS ON ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATION.” 
By John K. Norton. School and Society, December 30, 1950, pp. 433—34. 

Educational administration is becoming more important and increasingly difficult. There 
is a lack of clarity as to the purpose of the school; the work of the school has become 
more complicated by our complex culture; and there is a tendency to hold the school 
responsible for all of our social ills, with the result that it frequently becomes the focal 
center of unfounded criticism. 

In view of these considerations the writer points to several demands which the develop- 
ing situation makes on administrative leadership in education. He maintains that ad- 
ministrative leadership must have a clear understanding of the nature of society, of the 
function of the school as a social institution, and of the nature and role of efficient ad- 
ministrative procedure. The short article is stimulating. T.K. 


ANNUALS 


Tue LUTHERAN ANNUAL, 1951. Editor: O. A. Dorn. Statistical Editor: Armin Schroeder. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House. 272 pages. 50 cents. 


AMERIKANISCHER KALENDER, 1951. Literarischer Redakteur: Doktor J. T. Mueller. Sta- 
tistischer Redakteur: Pastor Armin Schroeder. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House. 
272 pages. 50 cents. 


These popular annual publications are again available. Their content is so rich and 
varied that they are indispensable references in church and school offices, in homes, and 
even on desks of Lutheran businessmen. In addition, each contains approximately 30 pages 
of instructive and edifying reading matter. While there are a number of changes in the 
rosters and lists of our synodical workers and officials which are decided improvements, 
the change in the section entitled “Directory of Stations” does not add to, but rather 
detracts from, the former completeness of this section. We hope that the omission of the 
names of women teachers in this section is not a permanent change in our cherished Annuals. 


EVANGELISCH-LUTHERISCHER VOLKSKALENDER auf das Jahr 1951. Druck von Johannes 
Hermann, Zwickau 2 (Sachsen). 112 Seiten. DM 0,90. 
This is the annual for our fellow Lutherans in Germany. Similar to our Annuals, it 
brings the rosters of three Lutheran church bodies in Germany. About 50 pages are 
devoted to interesting reading material, chiefly historical and biographical. T.K. 


